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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Missionary Researches in Armenia, including 
a Journey through Asia Minor, and into 
Georgia and Persia; with a Visit to the 
Nestorian and Chaldean Christians of Oor- 
miahand Salmas. By Eli Smith and H. G. O. 
Dwight, Missionaries from the American 
Board of Missions. To which is prefixed, a 
Memoir on the Geography and Ancient His- 
tory of Armenia, by the Author of the ‘“* Mo. 
dern Traveller.” 8vo. pp. 472. London, 
1834. Wightman. 


Tue zeal and perseverance with which our 
American brethren pursue their missionary la- 
bours of Christian love are eminently displayed 
in this volume, so judiciously and ably edited 
by Mr. Conder, who well observes— 

“ The present work is by far the most valu- 
able, relating to Armenia, that has hitherto 
been made public; not only on account of the 
important contributions which it supplies to 
geographical knowledge, but also from its con- 
taining an authentic and highly interesting ac- 
count of its Christian inhabitants —the living 
relics and monuments of ancient churches, by 
whom, alike under the Ottoman and the Per- 
sian yoke, surrounded and intermixed with a 
Mohammedan population, the name and form 
of Christianity have been perpetuated during 
successive ages,—an historical phenomenon 
which the author of these Researches calls upon 
us to view ‘ as an indication of God’s intention 
ere long to restore the spirit’ of that religion 
thus singularly preserved.” 

A journey from Constantinople to Tokal, 
Erzroom, Kars, Tiflis, Shoosha, Nakhchevan, 
Echmiadzin, Khoy, and Tebriz, affords ample 
scope for observation; but the most original 
portion of the work concerns excursions from 
Tebriz to Oormiah (about 130 miles) and Bay- 
ezeed (about 164 miles), previous to the tra- 
vellers’ return by Erzroom and Trebizond ; 
and we shall accordingly direct our illustrations 
to the letters in which these are described. 

On the 4th of March, 1831, their preceding 
researches during a whole year having thrown 
great light upon the state of the Armenian 
church and people throughout the rest of their 
route, our missionaries departed from Tebriz, 
to examine into the state of the Nestorians in 
the provinces of Oormiah and Salmas, a popu- 
lation of perhaps some 70,000 souls. On the 
7th they reached Lake Oormiah, of which they 
give the following description :— 

“*Shehwdly being but a few rods from the 
lake of Oormiah (called also Shahy lake), we 
rode down to its shore in the afternoon. Its 
water was exceedingly saline, and some salt was 
deposited in crevices of the rock along its mar- 
gin: no unusual taste was perceptible, but it 
is said to have a medicinal effect; and the fact 
that no fish of any kind inhabit the lake, indi- 
cates the presence of some unusual ingredients. 
It is no where more than a few feet in depth, 
and is without an outlet. A few boats are said 
to ply upon it between Oormiah and Marégha. 
The island upon which Hoolakoo built the 





castle for his treasures appears distinctly from 
Shehwily. Other islands also rise out of its 
tranquil waters, and with the lofty mountains 
around contribute to form a beautiful land- 
scape. The lake of Oormiah is remarkable for 
|the alluvial plains which surround it. They 
lextend up between the mountains like bays, 
,and their appearance suggests the inquiry, 
whether they were not once covered with 
| water. * ° - 

** We rode around the northern extremity of 
the lake. Myriads of large ducks were flying 
over it, swimming upon its surface, and wading 
in the salt marshes upon its shore. The flat 
over which we travelled was white in almost 
every part with an incrustation of salt which 
had exuded from its surface. The quantity 
was here unusually great ; but similar appear- 
ances in these parts are extremely frequent.” 

They visited Kosrova, a Chaldean village, 
which, says the writer, ‘‘ is the residence of the 
bishop of all who are on this side of the Kiird- 
ish mountains. As we rode up to his house, 
an old man with a long Kiirdish cap, green tur- 
| ban, and ragged sheep-skin pelisse, came out 
|to welcome us. It was May Yohanna, the 
|bishop. He received us civilly; but being too 
poor to lodge us, he referred us to his priest for 
jaroom. The bishop having been educated at 
| Rome, and lived some time at Aleppo, Mosul, 
and Bagddd, spoke both Italian and Arabic 
with considerable fluency. Bishop’s orders 
were conferred upon him by the pope’s vicar at 
Bagdad, in consequence of instructions from 
Rome. He seemed, perhaps from age, to be 
possessed of little energy or intelligence, and 
evidently dependent for every thing upon his 
priest. The priest, too, though a native of the 
village, had been twelve years in the College of 
the Propaganda at Rome. He spoke Italian 
with ease, and, being very communicative, 
answered our questions with readiness. We 
afterwards found that his information respect- 
ing the Nestorians was strongly tinged by his 
prejudices against them. The bishop’s was 
still more so; and we learned to distrust 
whatever they said of that sect. Both of them 
were given to profaneness, and an oath, or 
some similar expression, often slipped from 
their tongues. The priest informed us, that 
the inhabitants of this village are all Chal. 
deans, and are only 150 families in number ; 
though another man, who said he had a list of 
them, affirmed that they amount to 170 fami- 
lies. They are indigenous to the spot, and 
were converted from the Nestorian to the 
papal church about a century ago. In the 
other villages of the province of Salmés, there 
are but few of their sect. Ooala contains 26 
families, Gooleza 20, Patavor 15, Khaghia 7, 
and 6 are scattered elsewhere. In the province 
of Oormiah they reckon about 200 families, 
most of whom are in the village of Barbary. 
Add about 30 families who emigrated from this 
vicinity with the Russians to Sharoor, in the 
province of Erivén, and (if the statements of 
the priests are correct) you have a complete 
list of all the Chaldeans of these parts, amount- 











eae mnenrie mll 
ing to about 2300 souls. They have, in all, 
but four priests besides our informant, three of 
whom are in the province of Oormiah, and one 
here; and none but him has had any other 
than a native education. The diocese acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the Chaldean patri- 
arch at Diarbekr, and occasionally receives 
orders from thence, but pays him no money.” 

Such is the state of this once famous heresy 
and church. The writers add :— 

“ We attended evening prayers in the church. 
Tt was an old stone structure, ornamented with. 
in by a multitude of coarse shawls and Roman 
pictures hung around its walls, and its interior 
was extremely dark. Like the common Arme.« 
nian churches, its floor was strewn with sheep- 
skins and bits of rugs; and each one, as he 
entered, left his shoes at the door, and placed 
himself upon one of them. Few were present ; 
the service was read and chanted with great rapi- 
dity; and I think I never saw so little rever- 
ence, and so much carelessness in divine worship. 
In form it resembled that of the Nestorians, 
which will be hereafter described. In fact, all 
the Nestorian church books are used by the 
Chaldeans, with scarcely any other alteration 
than the substitution of the names of papal for 
those of Nestorian saints, and the expunging 
of a few sentences that savour of Nestorianism. 
The priest seemed to think, that, in conformity 
with the name of his church, its books must 
in ancient times have been written in the Chal. 
dean character, but confessed that at present 
it possesses no such books, and only uses the 
Nestorian character, with now and then an 
old manuscript in the Estrangelo. Only the 
Scripture lessons in the public services are ex. 
plained in the vulgar tongue. None of the 
other parts, according to the confession of the 
priest, are understood by the people. The 
Chaldeans not only regulate the time of their 
fasts and feasts by the oriental calendar, but 
observe the former with all the strictness of the 
Nestorians, eating no kind of animal food, and 
in Lent abstaining from every thing until after. 
noon. Their priests, like those of the papal 
Greeks and Maronites of Syria, are allowed to 
marry before ordination, but not after. Like 
good papists, they receive only the bread at 
communion. This is now the only papal mission 
in Aderbaijén, nor did we learn of any other in 
all Persia, except at Isfahin. The priest said 
that he formerly received from Rome an an- 
nual remittance of a hundred dollars ; but for 
the last two or three years no money had been 
sent, and he could not even get an answer to 
his letters. Such neglect provoked from him 
many bitter complaints ; and he declared, that 
his two brethren at Isfahén had written to him 
that they were in the same predicament, almost 
starving for want of money. How curtailed 
are the finances and the influence of Rome, 
since the time when Chardin found Augusti- 
nians, Capuchins, Carmelites, and Jesuits, liv- 
ing at such ease in the capital of Persia! Let 
her continue thus to sink elsewhere, and soon 
will that great city be found no more at all! 
We seem, throughout this journey, to have 
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been treading upon her ruins; and I confess 
that one of the most pleasing reflections it has 
occasioned to me is, that we have found so 
many of them completely buried in the dust.” 

An account of their marriage ceremonies 
may relieve this disagreeable picture of their 
other religious institutions. 

“ We returned to Khésrova in time to attend 
a Chaldean wedding. It was a nephew of the 
priest, with whom he lives, that was married, 
and we therefore had the best chance of viewing 
all the ceremonies of the occasion. Our host, 
both because as a priest he had long endeavoured 
to discountenance the frolickings of his parish- 
ioners, and because his nephew was a widower 
with a family of children, as well as to avoid 
expense, wished, he said, to have little parade. 
The friends of the bride prevailed, however, 
and the wedding took place with some ¢clat. 
Yesterday, the bridegroom uncovered a large 
jar of wine in his yard (which, according to the 
manner of keeping wine here, was buried a 
foot or two in the ground), and slew a cow 
also before our door. Tbe whole of the beef, 
and large quantities of wine, with butter and 
rice, were sent to the house of the bride for 
the wedding feast. The wine was in the greatest 
demand, and jars were repeatedly filled andjin words and actions, which we at one time 
sent away, or drunk on the spot, as if it had| expected would actually end in blows. The 
been water. To stain the hands and feet of | dress-maker, too, clamorously demanded her 
the bride, a dish of henna, too, was furnished | fee, and a present was claimed in high terms 
by the bridegroom. It was applied in the even-| by all who had aided in dressing the bride, 
ing by an assembly of women, who had a feast | among whom the girl who had tied her zone 
upon the occasion, with music and dancing. | made herself the most conspicuous. The bride 
The priest would not provide the latter, and|was at length equipped, and having, with 


a white instead of a red shawl upon the head, 
betokened that they were matrons of some 
standing. A complement of unmarried maidens, 
having their faces entirely naked, and nothing 
upon their heads but a tight cap, from which 
dangled an abundance of gold and silver coins, 
completed the crowd. These were the rela- 
tives of the bride. The relatives of the bride- 
groom soon came with the wedding-dress, and 
filled the room. The bride was clothed where 
she sat ; but the crowd of women around com- 
pletely screened her from the gaze of the men. 
The Laer were otherwise employed, for the 
trays were now loaded with dishes of various 
kinds of food, which, with large draughts of 
wine, they hastened to despatch. The uproar, 
from loud talk, music, and quarrelling, soon 
increased to a deafening and almost fearful 
height. 
dowry at the espousals; but custom required 
an additional present, also, at the marriage, to 
the father, brothers, and nearest relations. So 
exorbitant were their demands on this score 
to-day, that the priest had already been forced 
to refer them to court for a decision. Provoked 
by this, and half drunk with wine, the father 
was exceedingly waspish, and vented his wrath 


the expense of it was borne by the father of | many pretended or real tears, given the fare-! 


well kiss to her parents and relatives, was 
conducted slowly to the door. There a horse 
was waiting for her; and as she mounted, an 
infant boy was seated in her lap upon the 
marry. The nephew of the priest had already | saddle, to augur the felicitous result of such an 
once received this favour at his former mar-| offspring. Then, preceded by music and danc- 
riage, however, and he could not solicit it of|ing, and attended by an immense crowd, many 
his townsmen again. But we were not thus| of whom were well in their cups, she marched 
excused from the solicitation ; and in the course | slowly to the house of the bridegroom. We 
of to-day the bride sent us, by the hand of a| took a shorter road, and arrived before them. 
maid, a tray of pears and lavender: its mean-| At the first sign of her coming, the bride- 
ing was easily understood, and, hoping thereby | groom, who had remained at home, mounted 
to discharge some of our obligations to our | his terrace with a few of his friends. As she 
host, we put into the hand of the bearer a small | drew near, one held a tray of fruit before him, 
coin. It afterward appeared that the purses|and another poured goblets of wine down his 
of the espoused parties were not yet united, | throat, all shouting at every draught. A lump 
and this was only a trick of the girl’s father | of butter was brought to the bride, which she 
to spunge us of some money. Late in the} stuck upon the door-post as she entered, to 
afternoon to-day, a company of musicians and | signify that her coming brought plenty and 
dancers carried from the bridegroom to the/|fruitfulness to the house. The last of the 
bride the present of her wedding-dress. The|demands made, in accordance with marriage 
bridegroom remained at home; we anticipated |customs here, upon the purse of the poor 
the slow movements of the musical procession, | bridegroom, was now met by a promise to her 
and arrived before them. Along the side of a of a new dress, before she would be seated. 
large room were seated upon the ground, in all | The court was immediately filled with a crowd 
the mirth of boisterous conviviality, a row of | of men and women, who continued dancing by 
men, with trays of bread and fruit before them, | torch-light, to the sound of music, until a late 
and waiters passing goblets of wine rapidly; hour. The wine-jar was soon reported to be 
around. Their noise ceased for a moment as | exhausted, although it had contained about 
we entered, and they rose respectfully to re- | one hundred and fifty bottles. Another of the 
ceive us. In a corner of the same room was | same size was soon opened, and when we re- 
huddled, also upon the ground, a crowd of | turned from Oormiah, ten days afterward, that 


the girl. The expense of marrying is here 
so great, that a contribution is generally taken 
up for the bridegroom through the village ; 
otherwise few young men would be able to 








The bridegroom had given a large! 





women. Against the wall were three or four 
entirely covered with veils, indicating that they 
had been married within the year. Between 
them appeared the bride, also with a veil, but 
without the flat dish that crowned the heads 
of the married women. Near them sat one 
or two with unveiled faces, except that the 
chin was well muffled to the nose, and a red 
shawl was thrown over their head to shew that 
they were married the year before. The mass 
of the married dames had likewise the lower 
part of the visage concealed in a muffler ; but 





|too was empty. ‘Tired of such carousals, we 
retired to our own room and to sleep, leaving 
a request to be awaked to witness the mar- 
riage. We were called an hour after midnight, 


and hastened to the church, where it was to, 


that the union was not effected without much 
persuasion, and even force. When together 
they were observed to be more intent upon 
treading on each other’s toes, than upon join. 
ing hands; for you must know, that which. 
ever had his toes well mashed at that critical 
moment, was to be obedient to the other 
through life. A ring was dipped in wine and 
water by the priest, and given to the bride. 
groom to be put by him upon the finger of the 
bride ; and the ceremony was consummated by 
crowning the head of each with a garland, 
The communion ought to have been given 
them before leaving the church, and, as a pre. 
paration, they had actually been made to con. 
fess during the evening ; but the priest de. 
clared that, after so much drinking and carous. 
ing, he would not administer it. Two at. 
tendants, with a cymbal and a bell, led the 
jway from the church ; the priest and deacon 
| followed them, chanting from their books; and 
| thus the married couple were conducted home.” 

With the Nestorian doctrines and differences 
from other churches or sects, we shall not 
| trouble our readers. One brief variety must 
| suffice. 
| ‘%* Wishing to know if the Nestorians have 
jany idea of the doctrines of evangelical re. 
ligion, we inquired of the bishop the object of 
|Christ’s death. He began his reply by saying 
that God created man, and placed him in 
| Paradise. The angels were then ordered to 
worship him ; but a part, unwilling to worship 
an inferior, who was created after themselves, 
disobeyed, and became devils.” 

Of the general Armenian church, the report 
speaks in a melancholy tone. 

“Of the considerations (say its authors) 
which above all others deserve to be named, 
the first is, that they are in a perishing state. 
Though called Christians, they are all out of 
the way, and fatally so. Take the Armenians, 
as our report has exhibited them to you, for an 
example. In what do they exemplify any of 
the genuine characteristics of true religion, if 
we know at all what true religion is? Both 
in their views and in their conduct we search 
for them in vain. Look at the nature and 
manner of their religious worship, their un- 
scriptural perversion of the ordinances of the 
Gospel, their substituting a system of salvation, 
by external ceremonies, for faith in the aton- 
ing blood of Christ, and all the evangelical 
doctrines which hinge upon it, and their at- 
tempts at posthumous salvation. And add to 
this the hireling character and debasement of 
the clergy, the excessive ignorance and degra- 
dation of the great mass of the laity, and the 
want of moral principle universally manifested 
in conduct immoral or vicious. * * 

*¢ But, though they are in a perishing state, 
their rescue is not to be despaired of ; for 
another consideration we would suggest re- 
specting them is, that their reformation is 
practicable. It is so, because the truth can be 
brought to bear upon their minds. Christians 
‘in Mohammedan countries are accessible to mis- 
sionaries. In the Turkish empire may the 
missionary enter at every point, and labour 
among them, with no Turkish ruler disposed, 
of himself, to hinder or make him afraid in so 
doing! ™ x Hd ‘a 

“ Already are missions established among 








take place. The espoused parties came with them at several places; other places have long 
no attendance. At the altar, the friend of the | been known as presenting open doors for us; 
bridegroom and the bridemaid stood between |and our present journey has added to the 


them, and, during the ceremony, repeatedly 
whispered in the ear of each. They were 
once brought together for a moment to join 





number of prospective stations which can be 
immediately occupied to advantage. We have 
been led into Persia also, and there, likewise, 


hands ; but the bride held back so resolutely, | have found a field ripe for the harvest. In 
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——————————— 
view of what has been already said respecting 
the Nestorians, we may ask, what shall hinder 
us from preaching the Gospel in Persia also? 
There lies, indeed, between it and Europe an 
inhospitable tract of country difficult to be 
But shall that be an insurmountable 
harrier to Christian benevolence, which Eng- 
lish travellers annually pass for wealth® for 
honour, or for curiosity ? Let every Chris- 
tian blush for the weakness of his love to souls 
that will not answer, No!” 

We finish with a curious and interesting 
anecdote. 

At a place not far from Tebriz, called 
Deezeh, the kethoda, or chief (says the author), 
“ informed us that his father lived to the age 
of 120 years. The prince, on hearing of his 
extreme longevity, caused him to visit him 
at Tebriz, and place his hand upon his head, 
hoping thereby himself to reach the same age, 
such an effect being commonly ascribed to the 
imposition of the hands of an aged man. The 
anecdote reminded me of Jacob’s interview 
with Pharaoh, and suggested the query, whether 
such a ceremony and idea may not explain the 
singular circumstance that a plain shepherd 
should bless a powerful king.” 

In concluding, we again recommend this 
volume as one which contains much useful 
information, and much to interest every intel- 
ligent reader. 





The Comic Offering ; or, Lady’s Mélange of 
Literary Mirth for 1835. Edited by Louisa 
HenriettaSheridan. London, Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Tuts is the fifth year of the Comic Offering, 
which, as heretofore, does great credit to the 
talents and ingenuity of its fair editress. It is 
very difficult, however, to keep up the spirit 
of such productions, with equal effect, for a 
long continuance of time. ‘The mine of wit 
refuses to be constantly wrought ; and at last 
the labour becomes more conspicuous than the 
ore. Still, ifa thousand puns, twisted in every 
possible way, can be reckoned a supply worthy 
of the public favour, as contributing to the 
public amusement in a light and harmless 
manner, the present volume will be found 
abundantly to sustain its acknowledged claim 
to patronage. 

The frontispiece represents a “ Wag-on of 
Fun ;” and the description of this sign is as 
good a sample as we can offer of the general 
entertainment provided by Miss Sheridan. 

“ Tt shews (says the lively writer) that the 
‘Annual Wag-on of Fun,’ having passed through 
the towns of Blithe, Rum-say, Brighton, 
Merry-oneth, &c., has trotted up again to the 
Gen': Wag. Office of Sheridan and Company. 
It will be found, as usual, an accommodation 
Vehicle for light articles; and, hoping some 
day to ‘lead the Van,’ we trust it will not be 
said that we are this year ‘ in the Wain!’ 
Wehave hitherto had the gratification of being 
most kindly received, after Four Annual tours; 
and, now laying before our friends the produce 
of the Fifth year, we hope they will not like 
the Four most! With reference to the time of 
publication, this is our * Fifth’ of November,— 
but, unconnected with any disloyal plot, from 
the dare fact, that at this season leaves are 
not Trees on,—in any Branch! ’—and, al- 
though we object not to a little Squib, no 
Guys’ will be seen about us,—rien de ‘ Faux !’ 
Several strangers have this year taken places 
with me, whom I shall be most happy to book 
again! My best thanks are due to them for 
Joning the * Wagon-train’ (quite a ‘ Civil-ser- 


, 


vice’ for me); and I beg, in gratitude, to offer 


each of them a Writership! Whileexamining 
my load, I hope my full bales may contain no- 
thing dalefud ; and, among my packages, that I 
have packed nothing o/d:—the whole being 
directed generally to the Royal Exchange of 
Fun, no article will be found directed to any 
individual. Keeping on my own side, I know 
nothing of * wheels within wheels ;’ nor have I 
done any mischief, for it must be some person 
who intentionally crosses my path against 
whom I would direct my ‘ Shafts!’ The whip, 
which takes a wide range, falls lightly ; and 
no one can say I use my ‘ Lash’ severely, 
though bound to give upwards of Sixty Cuts ! 
In Drawing, my Team (which has a set of 
‘ merry Belles’) teams with excellence, R. 
Cruikshank being one of my leaders ;—and as 
we all ‘ pull well together,’ it is to be hoped 
that none of us have drawn badly. Those who 
wish to check our progress must not try by the 
usual method ; for we are resolved, instead of 
being stopped by ‘ Wo!’ that Woe shall be 
stopped by us! Gentlemen Critics! ye literary 
turnpike-keepers, who take the Toll of the 
Belles Lettres,—after letting us pass free for 
four years, ye will not now weigh us, and say 
we are too heavy! That ye will not put your 
Bar against us, 1 rely,—in spite of the toll- 
gate motto, ‘ No trust.’ Though frequently 
obliged to press articles more closely, from want 
of space, I have carefully marked the best 
points with ‘ Keep this side upwards ;’ when 
I could see through the owner being unusually 
particular, I have observed, ‘ Glass, with care:’ 
all pieces of dry humour have been ‘ Kept dry ;’ 
and some, which would not pack with the 
others last year, will now fit in, and have been 
‘ Kept till called for.’ Hitherto our graphic 
ideas, like Turkey-figs, have been ‘ conveyed 
in wood’ (in Turkey-4or, too)! but this year 
our * Graphics’ are partly Lithographics :—and 
those who design any thing for us next year 
may first satisfy themselves that we have not 
* gone roughly over the Stones!’ Finally, 
having tried to shun all Cross-roads,—to avoid 
all Rail-ways,— and not to give any short 
Culs,—my wish is to put up * Fun’s Wag-on’ 
in the Highway to Reading,—to which the only 
approach is—a Buy Way!” 

About sixty woodcuts and lithographic 
prints, or graphic jokes, adorn the volume, 
whose literature (we hope we may be forgiven 
the word) consists of nearly as many pieces in 
prose and verse. Of the latter, we select the 
annexed specimens. 

The Breaker.—‘* Betty was certainly an ex- 
cellent servant of all-work—houest, sober, and 
cleanly ; but she had, unfortunately, such 
slippery fingers, that there was a continual 
* change’ in the crockery and glass department 
of my bachelor establishment ; and (notwith- 
standing my horror of her ‘ frangible facilities’) 
I was compelled, in my own defence, paradoxi- 
cal as it may sound, ‘ to break with her!’ 
Every decanter and wine-glass, at her magical 
touch, became ‘ tumblers.’ Goblets grew giddy, 
and lost their feet! and handles of mugs were 
continually (by her own asseveration) ‘ coming 
off in her hand !’ and no one could handle them 
afterwards. She was an early riser—always 
up at ‘ break o” day,’—but then she used to 
break-fast before Iarose! My aunt, an ancient 
lady,—and very nervous withal,—complained 
loudly of the devastation ; and every morning 
amused me with a long list of the ‘ killed and 
wounded’ of the beaufet and scullery! She 
even went so far as to assert, that Betty’s 
‘doings’ broke her rest! Having received the 
news of the demise of a distant relative, I was 





possible manner to my worthy aunt; when 
Betty, who was about to assist at her morning 
toilette, good naturedly proposed to ‘ break it to 
her!’ Mahogany chairs lost their legs under 
her rubbing operations; and I reflected that I 
should (contrary to the laws of whist) for once 
gain a point by losing this ‘ rubber!’ I have 
heard of travellers being struck with admiration 
at the view of the ‘ Broken ;’ but I must con- 
fess J felt no such sentiment in my particular 
situation, although ‘ the fall’ was really upon a 
large scale! Since my school-days, I had never 
experienced such a ‘ breaking-up!’ Did she 
attempt to draw a cork, she infallibly broke it 
in! She had received ‘ attentions’ from several 
likely young men—for Betty was a smart little 
body ; but from what cause I could never divine— 
they one by one broke off !—probably on ac- 
count of her fatal propensity, which, peradven- 
ture, shewed itself in these amatory, as it did 
in her domestic, affairs. I have no doubt she 
* broke all the engagements.’ I was really 
sorry for the girl’s misfortunes; for she was, 
in every other respect, an unexceptionable do- 
mestic: but as I could not, like the hunted 
stag, pass over the ‘ brake,’—or, like a little 
bird, sing in it, I was compelled to dismiss 
her. Poor soul! she said that the intimation 
broke upon her so suddenly, that she was quite 
overwhelmed, and declared that she should 
break her heart! Her father, who was hostler 
at a neighbouring livery-stable, called for Betty 
and her ‘ box.’ I could scarcely refrain from 
laughter :—reader! he actually drove to the 
door for her ina ‘ BREAK !’” 

The following game of French and English, 
by Miss Isabel Hill, is cleverly constructed, and 
may serve as a lingual puzzle. 

¢ T was once in company with two ingenious 
linguists, who united to leave an impression on 
my mind which I must retrace — Mr. Seacoal, 
and le Vicomte Damon de Mil-noms, that shot 
out like the slides of a telescope. Each insisted 
on addressing the other in that other’s own lan- 
guage. ‘ ’Tis true,” said Seacoal to me, ‘ that I 
never was abroad; never exactly ——what you 
may call —learnt French ; but that don’t mat. 
ter. When foreigners come to my bank, I 
look into a dictionary that’s always at my 
elbow, and know well enough how to under- 
stand and answer them.’ ‘ Nevare!’ contra~ 
dicted Damon ; ‘ you translate leetairalment, 
and no considair de pronunciation, de applica. 
tion, de acceptation, de common use of one 
word.’ * Je vous dis qu’es que c’est !’ retorted 
Seacoal; ‘ sur cet sujet vous m’avez toujours 
traité guére ; c’est un part de votre caractére 
qui n’est pas propre, a mon esprit.’ ‘* Hear 
him !’ cried the vicomte, ‘ with his accent Eng- 
lish —traité guére — he mean hardly — bravo ! 
my caractére! propre! Oh how droll! — his 
esprit!’ * Bien, monsieur, venez & thé, et 
otez tout cela hors de votre téte; dans le pre- 
mier place, venez a thé, c'est déja.’ * Déja 2? 
what hour, sair? is it late?? ‘ Non, mais 
voyez, le thé est déja!’ * Déja cool? Oh, I 
see it is all ready, he mean, eh?” ‘* Oui;— 
these foreigners,’ turning to me, ‘ are so stupid 
and conceited. If ever I marry, it shall bea 
country-woman of my own. — Entendez-vous, 
vicomte ? nos filles ici sont presque belle dans 
le visage, avec beaucoup mieux figures que 
vous.’ * My dear Sickoll!’ laughed Damon, 
‘I ondrestan your English bettare dan your 
French—presque belle? I have heard you call 
your ladies beautiful, every one.’ ‘To be 
sure; all most beautiful, I say." * Oh, presque 
—almost; figure—you call shape ; well, ma’am- 
selle shall judge if I have not some right to 





pondering how to communicate it in the gentlest 


laugh,’ * Mais non pas 4 moi, en particulier,’ 
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interposed Seacoal. ‘ No, indeed, my friend ! | 
en public, out, open,—I laugh, not en particu- | 
lier. I live in England several year. I study' 
its tongue, till now I not only speak it like a' 
native, but can write English poetry as good 
as Tommimor. If ma’amselle is so honest, I 
shall sing her a specimen of my verse.’ ‘ Pray 
do, sir!’ said I; and, with the most conti- 
nental intonation, he warbled some ditty, of 
which I can only recollect the following non-| 


sense ;— 
* Air— Faut l’oublier.’ 

Vain care, you lass, or prude or plain, 

To pass young day, nor do a tour 
In Cupid own roseate domain, 

He'll on a par set king an’ a moor, 
Serf an’ lor’s kin an’ petty beau, 

Fair too as common prey take he. 
We dote, he’ll reign, a fay, a foe, 

In fantasy — * Encore |’ — said we. 
Almond-tree verdant, a bay near, 

An arbour forming, fit for May, 
A mirror pure, to sate a deer, 

Who paus-ed o’er yon calm bay, say, 
Yet gallants in melancholy, 

Say—* Psha—to muse !’ say—‘ Psha-—green hay !’ 
Comb seldom a tress cosily, 

A shoot, a knife, may end dair day. 
Too sure sherry, port, or champaigne, 

Colour all rose cot on a moor, 
But pass ye on, an’ ge | refrain, 

De glas’ess touche kill more dan cure. 
Eel bear his sore by long use, ugh ! 

Grand solace, very! Oh, ah me! 
He’s a mean ass who don’t huzza, 

From such a claw at liberty !’ 


“¢* Pendez moi!’ roared Seacgal, * si vous | 


n’avez pas chanté dans Frangais, tout le 
temps!’ ” 
For the verse, the subjoined must suffice :— 
«* To Emily. By the Author of ‘ Absurdities.’ 
Sweet baby, hush ! 


Thy piercing cry my muse alarms! 
Away affrighted all my fancies rush. 
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Farewell to peace when children are—in arms! 
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At night thy voice is still—O yes !—still worse; 
A nw 


rse 
A-n ursa major sure should be, 


Thy cries to bear ; 
How are mine ears offended !— 
Thou tak’st care 


good 
Thy baw! (like Almack’s) shall be well attended! 


To lull thee into peaceful rest, 

And quell the storm, 

With food so sweet and warm 

They cram my darling in due form; 
And quickly silence proves to all 

A life-boat for a storm is best, 
A pap-boat for a squall! 


Thou art so pretty in thy helplessness ! 
As pure as alabaster brittle— 

When thou grow’st big I shall not love thee Zess, 
Though now, I must confess, I love thee—tittle/” 


“The Butt of Stout: a Pathetic Ballad. By F. B. F. 


Sam Stout he drove an omnibus, 
With horses ne’er outdone— 

They beat all others at a heat, 
Nor melted in a run! 


He ate and drank enough for three 
Between his hourly rides, 

And thought it not extravagant, 
While he had ‘ twelve insides,’ 


But Sam’s great oy fell off, 
And fewer were his draughts, 

When, spite of all his driving skill, 
Love struck him with his shafts. 


*Twas Kate he loved, a bar-maid fine, 
Who always filled his glass, 

An Irish girl, squat, fat, and plump,— 
In short, a Catholic Mass! 


* Oh Kate,’ says he, ‘ accept my suit, 
Such love is very rare! 

And when you ride, no fare you’ll pay, 
Yet be my constant fair’ 


Kate vowed she'd fix her heart on him, 
But, ah, what wicked guile! 

She only meant it for a time— 
So ’twas but for a wile! 


Too soon, alas! he found her false, 
Which made his senses reel ; 

And driving head-long to his end, 
He cared not for his weal. 
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* Oh! I'd jump in the Thames,’ he cried, 
* But ’twould disgrace my rank, 

To leave my old stand at St. Paul's, 
And thus run to the bank/ 

* Ah, Kate! when at St. Paul’s you gaze, 
You'll think, with grief and gloom, 

Of one who was as stoutly built, 
And with as ¢ dark a doom !” 

* My hopes of one day keeping house 
in all for ever fled ; _ 

For till my death my tears for you 
Will keep me in a shed!” 

Then he resolved to die, and quit 
The ills this life bestows, 

And leave his omnibus to gee 
Without him and his wo's! 


So he got in an empty butt, 
And, closing up the end, 

Felt grateful for its friendly aid, 
Though but * a hollow friend.’ 


The draymen came to take him off, 
And thought stale beer they’d there; 
But, ah! Stout's load of grief was more 
Than porter e’er could bear! 

They twirled him then ie the curb, 
But knew not, simple souls ! 

How much he’d rather starve in peace 
Than have so many rolls. 

Says he, ‘ In vain to summons me 

nformers long combined ; 

But now these brewers think me beer, 
I shall be surely fined. 

Oh, farewell Kate! no more you'll fill 
My glass, with smiles and titters; 
My thoughts, if now I drank your gin, 
Would make it ‘ gin and bitters ;’ 

I gasP and can no longer breathe, 
ut die a cruel death ; 
For though these horses draw this dray, 
hey cannot draw my breath! 
And should you still think I’ve not had 
Enough of wo of late, 
You'll find, alas! my smothered end 
Is quantum suff-O-Kate |” 


As our review would be cutting too close 
unless we also gave a cut or two more, we add 
such inflictions as properly exhibit each a weal 
in its way. 








A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Na-| animated creatures of the earth{were arranged | others,ought to be making a rapid progress 
tural History. By William Swainson, Esq.) according to their external forms: it is now a| onwards. 


(forming Vol. LIX. of the ‘* Cabinet Cyclo-| science of structure and of function 


wdia.”) 12mo. pp. 462. London, 1834. 
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and a phi- 
losophy founded on the uses of parts, and the the rise and progress of zoulogy, the nature 
habits of animals. As such, it cannot retro- | and advantages of the study of natural history, 


The work embraces four distinct subjects— 


Ir is well to premise that this discourse is on | grade; nor can the discourse now before us, | the principles on which natural history relies 


branch of natural history. Zoology was for a 


the ‘study of zoology, and embraces no other | 
long period a science of nomenclature, where the 


\ 





looking upon it in a scientific point of view, at|for its successful prosecution, and the con- 
all affect its principles, but only leave sta-/ siderations by which the natural system may 
tionary that which in this country, above all | be developed; and, lastly, four chapters on the 
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present state of zoological science in Britain, 
and on the means best calculated for its en- 
couragement and extension. 

The first of these subjects is treated in a 
brief and pleasant manner. If favouritism fora 
new and what is called a natural system has 
led the author to underrate the position occu- 
pied by certain persons in the history of the 
science, this we could pardon; but when it 
iscarried so far as to disparage the Aristotle of 
our century, to detract from the merits of the 
immortal Cuvier, rebellion becomes almost vin- 
dictive, and we feel more tempted to lash than 
to criticise. The mild spirit of philosophical 
inquiry taught by the example of that great 
man shall, however, teach us to subdue our 
feelings, and approach a subject of scientific 
discussion with humility, certainly with re- 
spect : besides, our author, for many good quali- 
ties, most particularly deserves this ; his second 
subject is most interestingly and captivatingly 
treated. It will attract all who peruse it to 
the study of natural history, and bears with it 
that conviction which is the echo of the heart’s 
sympathy with truth. 

In his reflections instituting a comparison 
between nature and art, we can readily imagine 
how much our author has the advantage of 
the argument on his side; and in pointing out 
the benefits of the same study in connexion 
with religion, with commerce, and the economic 
purposes of life, and as a recreation, he is 
equally successful in the use of a boundless 
store of materials. ‘* There is an inexpressible 
satisfaction, an intellectual delight, in the 
pursuit of truth,” he truly says, ‘* which few 
but the philosopher can understand.” The 
enthusiasm of a naturalist surprises some per- 
sons; but they do not feel that every object 
in nature, at different seasons, or in different 
situations, is to him an old acquaintance or a 
new introduction — loved for the friends in 
whose company it is met, or cherished for the 
relation which it bears to some well-known 
object. The pleasures of a naturalist are intel- 
lectual, and therefore tranquil. ‘‘ This quiet- 
ness and placidity, so particularly congenial to 
the spirit of a good man, renders his pleasure 
independent of the auxiliary aid of the world. 
They are beyond the influence even of fashion ; 
they do not necessarily bring with them con- 
tentions for superiority, the murmurings of 
envy, or the miseries of disappointment.” 

The amount of space at our command will not 
allow of any lengthened or illustrated discus- 
sion upon the principles which the author has 
80 warmly espoused as a natural system. By 
tracing through the numberless groups of the 
animal world, he thinks we have every evidence 
that human research or human wisdom can 
conceive, to receive the theory as sound ; or, in 
other words, that we have achieved the dis- 
covery of one of those immutable truths which 
the wit of man can never devise, nor the power 
of time destroy. 

But we shall notice some of the leading 
points. The theory of the “ circular progres- 
sion of affinities” is ‘¢ the fixed and universal 
law by which the variations of the forms of 
nature are regulated ;’’ as all these variations 
are capable of being traced ‘¢ to certain pri- 
Mary types following each other in one con- 
stant and unchanging series ;” and this series 
18 circular, which idea extends to all natural 
groups of whatever magnitude. The objec- 
tions to this theory, founded on “ lofty specu- 
lations, which had not engaged the attention 
of Cuvier,” are threefold—zoological, anatomi- 
cal, and self-condemnatory ; or, as leading by 
NS practice not only to discordances of opinion 








among its divers followers, but to most unna- 
tural deductions to fill up hiatus and gaps in 
the infinity of circles. 

The animal world, as contemplated by the 
most casual observer, is found to be composed 
of a great multitude and variety of structures, 
forms, and external appearances, which are also 
every where found to bear a more or less defi- 
nite relation to the habits of the animal and the 
conformity of its being. When zoology was a 
science of nomenclature, it was thought suffi- 
cient to trace the connexion of different animals 
from those external characters which were of 
the most importance, or of marked importance 
in their habits, to group them together more or 
less naturally, while external appearances alone 
served for the subdivisions ; though in some 
cases they were even made subservient to esta- 
blishing the higher divisions in the animal 
kingdom. 

When zoology became a philosophical study, 
the connexion having been traced between form 
and function, two elements of scientific classifi- 
cation were admitted; but every casual ob- 
server may also detect in the animal kingdom 
the repetition, as it were, of certain organs in 
creatures removed by the other features of 
their structure far from one another : thus, bats 
have an analogy to birds in possessing organs 
of flight; and from these generally admitted 
analogies many animals derive their popular 
names, as fern-owl, water-hen, sea-swallow, 
and swallow-butterflies. These analogies have 
been the breaking-up of zoological science. 

Taking the three terms, affinity, analogy, 
and resemblance, in the definitions which should 
belong to them in natural history—by the first 
we should understand functional relation, or a 
similarity of structure, in which a similarity of 
function or of habit is implied; by analogy we 
would express a repetition of similar structures 
where the whole of the functions or habits en- 
tailed by that structure are not present; and 
by resemblance we would signify a repetition 
of structure when function is not implied at 
all: such are the horn-like protuberance of the 
Tragopan pheasant, the horned-screamer of 
America, and the unicorn-chatterer of Brazil. 
By similarity here we do not mean to imply 
actual identity. 

Resemblances alone are often most capti- 
vating to:the mere zoologist, and have even 
been considered as indicative of the physical 
characters and moral dispositions of animals 
( Théorie des Ressemblances, &c. Paris, 1831) : 
they are unfortunately introduced into the 
theory of circular affinities as analogies. 

Analogies, as the foundation of scientific clas- 
sification, have never been carried so far as 
by Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Identity of composi- 
tion, this eminent naturalist has admitted, does 
not exist throughout the kingdoms of nature; 
but affinity does in some functions, and analogy 
in almost all. This is what constitutes, accord- 
ing to him, unity of composition; the develop- 
ment of these structural analogies must be 
sought for in the principle of connexions, or the 
affinities which the organic elements have of 
arranging themselves in a certain order, and 
the balancing of organs; or the fact that, as 
we descend in the scale, the greater develop- 
ment of one set of organs entails the minor de- 
velopment of another set. ‘‘ Great elongation 
of muzzle (says Mr. Swainson, p. 252) is always 
accompanied (for what reason it has not been 
explained) with small eyes:’’ this is the ba- 
lancing of organs. In this theory, however 
incomplete it may be towards establishing a 
natural system, still the analogies of the animal 
structures are looked upon in a philosophical 





TS 
point of view, which cannot be always said of 
the theory of circular affinities. Its faults are, 
of admitting anatomical considerations only as 
the basis of scientific classification, considering 
form as fugitive, and function as secondary ; 
it admitted unly one instead of three elements 
of classification, and cannot be considered as 
having enlarged the base on which zoology 
rested, or to have augmented the resources for 
classification which science possessed. 

The circular theory admits analogies that are 
functional, but, in filling up its groups, it does 
not hesitate to make use of mere analogies of 
form, which, as far as affinity is concerned, are 
mere resemblances. The general form or con- 
tour of an animal is made a primary distinction 
(p. 251); the unusual development of any par- 
ticular part of the body is another, as an exces- 
sive tail (p. 255)—organs which are of such 
exceeding different purposes, that in the horse 
it preserves from the attack of insects; in 
monkeys it is an organ of prehension ; in parrots 
it assists in climbing ; in the swallow it is solely 
for flight, as it is also in certain butterflies ; in 
the earwig,a means of defence ; in locusts, used to 
perforate the ground for the deposition of eggs $ 
and in dragon-flies, connected with the progress 
of impregnation. These facts alone, we think, 
are sufficient to shew that, in one of its primary 
bases, the theory of circular affinities is behind 
the linear or gradation system of the Linnean 
school, is less philosophical than the anatomical 
school, but at an immeasurable distance from 
the truly Jofty deductions of the functional 
school—in the hands of the master of which 
the study of the fragment of a bone enabled 
him to decide upon the habits and manners— 
the affinities—of the being to which it belonged, 
and truly detracted from his ever indulging 
in speculations only fit for an amateur geologist, 
certainly not worthy of the philosopher of na- 
ture. Our space will not allow us, as we had 
wished, to point out the discrepancies involved 
by the application of this theory to practical 
purposes ; that,'to fill up gaps in the grouping, 
the circular theorists hesitate not to quote from 
extinct worlds; when it appears to have been 
an essential condition of those beings that, in 
the different eras which succeeded one another, 
with the usual characters of their family they 
united the characters of types which made their 
appearance at more remote periods; and may 
rather be said to have laid the elements of a 
perfecting organization, than, to have formed a 
part of the present chain of animated beings. 

Then, with regard to the groups themselves, 
there may be perfect, or imperfect, orsinterme- 
diate forms, wanting. ‘Nay, .it ‘will some. 
times happen that these last-mentioned. groups 
contain but two, or, three individuals, while the 
others comprise forty or fifty,” (p. 226.) ‘ Na- 
tural groups do not depend upon. the. numerical 
amount of species,’ (p..210.) The genus.,7'ré- 
chuis, among-caleopterous insects, according to 
an eminent entomologist, is divided ,intosseven 
principal, sections, : while the genus Phaneus, of 
the same order, can, according to another writer, 
be referred to five types. ‘* Now, if we suppose 
(to use Mr. S.’s own words, p. 221) that natural 
groups are perfectly independent of any definite 
number of divisions, then we virtually deny 
uniformity of design in the details of nature.” 
We do not wish here to omit the consideration 
that the hiatus may occur from our own wants, 
in some cases; but we think we could prove 
that this vast difference of numbers is not al- 
ways our fault: at the present moment we 
content ourselves with relying on Mr. S.’s 
own statements. ‘ If,” he says, (p. 223) “* we 
found that twenty out of twenty-three sub- 
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families, particularly abundant in species, could 
each be divided into seven groups or genera, 
and that each of these subordinate divisions was 
in itself circular, we should be justified in be- 
lieving the determinate number to be seven ; 
because the preponderance of evidence sanctions 
the conclusion, and leads us to believe that a 
more extended analysis of other groups will 
produce the same result. But if in the re- 
maining three, equally abundant in materials, 
we can by no possibility make out more than 
five circular divisions, we must either seek to 
equalise the results, or, if that fails, abandon 
our first theory and commence anew.” It is 
evident from this that we must go on always 
diminishing ; for if we must abandon seven for 
five, into which other groups will only divide 
themselves, so we must abandon five, if we find 
others that will only admit of four circular di- 
visions, till we come to the dichotomous sys- 
tem, which must be true; for by the affinities 
of two beings the links in the chain of the 
creation are moulded. Much we fear that 
these hypotheses, now brought in so formidable 
a manner before the public, “like the day- 
dreams of the Koran emerging from the gloom 
and solitude of the cave of Ilora,” will not do 
honour to the progress of zoological science in 
this country. 








The Friendship’s Offering, and Winter's 
Wreath ; a Christmas and New Year’s Pre- 
sent for 1835. London. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

A various and graceful volume: some sweet 

poems and tales that pleasantly illustrate the 

engravings. The meaning of the painter, 
which it should be the object of the writer to 
illustrate, is, however, not always sufficiently 
borne in mind. It is impossible to fancy the 
** Two Kates ” mother and daughter ; while a 
lady in a satin dress trimmed with ermine, 
and a fashionable bonnet, does not give the 
idea of ‘“* The Devoted’? Polish mother and 
exile, suffering every species of hardship and 
danger. Again: the very pretty engraving, 

‘* Childhood,” representing three very charm. 

ing children, has lines as ‘‘ little like the ori- 

ginal as may be,” by Mary Howitt. There is 
something ludicrous in the verse which describes 
one of them (who can tell which ?), as making 
her mother sure that 
** She is quite an artist now— 

Has it stamped upon her brow; 

And I’m sure will earn her bread 

With that intellectual head”!!! 

‘* Mustapha the Philanthropist’ may be 
slightly altered, but is virtually the same as a 
story in ** Blackwood’s Magazine.” This is 
not fair to the public, who look for novelty, at 
least, in pages like the present. ‘The Old 
Bachelor and his Sister,” by the author of 
* Truckleborough Hill,” is written in an admi- 
rable vein of quiet humour ; and we commend 
the three following poems to our readers, as full 
of grace, fancy, and sweetness :— 

“* The Lonely Heart. By Miss Stickney. 


They tell me I am happy, and I try to think it true; 
They say | have no cause to weep, my sorrows are so few— 
That in the wilderness we tread, mine is a favoured lot— 
My petty griefs all fantasies,would | but heed them not. 
It = be so; the cup of life has many a bitter draught, 
Which those who drink with silent lips have smiled on 
while they quaffed. 
It may be so; I cannot tell what others have to bear, 
But sorry should I be to give another heart my share. 
Le he me to the festive board—I go, a smiling guest ; 
Their laughter and their revelry are torture to my ts 
They - for music, and there comes some old familiar 
strain,— 
I dash away the starting tear, then turn and smile again. 
But oh! my heart is wand back to my father’s home, 
Back to my sisters at their play, the meadows in their 








The blackbird on the scented thorn, the murmuring of 
th dream: 


e stream ; m— 
The sounds upon the evening breeze, like voices in a 
The watchful eyes that never more shall gaze upon my 


brow; 
The smiles—Oh cease that melody, I cannot bear it now! 
And heed not when the stranger sighs, nor mark the tears 
at 


that start— 
There can be no companionship for loneliness of heart.” 


** A Phantasm. 
Where is the lady lingering? 
I cannot hear her song; 
But I see her, ah! her dark dark eyes, 
And hair so black and long. 
Adown her cheek, around her neck, 
Hangs a cloud of that night-black hair ; 
And her eyes are like those of the diamond snake, 
When it looks from its deep dark lair. 
She sitteth in an ancient tower 
Amongst the pictures old ; 
Before her lieth a charmed book, 
And unlocked is its clasp of gold. 


Upon the palm of her small white hand 
She leaneth her temple pale, 
And I know that her dreaming soul to-night 
Is drowned in a wizard tale. 
Dream on, sweet Lady Armandine, 
Let thy thoughts run wild and free; 
May’st thou ever delight in a story wild, 
As I in beholding thee! 
Thou readest of things which never were, 
And I see what ne’er may be ; 
But if what we see delight us both, 
What matter to thee or me? 
*Tis a little and poor philosoph’ 
Which chains Te to things That be; 
For if Fancy can fashion its own bright heaven, 
Why ’tis as good as reality.” 


** Song. 
She recks not of fortune, though high her degree; 
She says she’s contented with love and with me; 
And the truth of her heart my fond rapture descries 
In the bloom of her blushes, the light of her eyes. 


How fearful is love to the faithful and young ! 

How trembles the heart, and how falters the tongue, 
When the soft rising sigh, and the sweet springing tear, 
Check the half-spoken vow and the glance too sincere ! 


Her hand to my lip when at parting I press, 

And she bids me adieu with a tender caress ; 

She glides off like a sunbeam pursued by a cloud, 
And I kiss every flower her dear footstep has bowed. 


As the fawn steals for play from the still-feeding flock— 
As darts the ee hawk from his hold in the rock— 

So forth my Lucy when none are aware, 

So flies her fond lover her ramble to share. 


We linger at noon by the rocks and the coves, 
Where the slow-winding stream sleeps in nooks which he 


loves ; 

When the freshness of spring has been mellowed by June, 

And the parent bird warbles a tenderer tune. 

We scarce talk of love,—she is scared at the sound— 

But it ae from the skies, and it bursts from the 
round ; 

Of whatever we talk, it is love that we mean— 

On whatever we look, it is love that is seen.” 


Altogether, Mr. Pringle has this year pre- 
sented us with a very agreeable volume. 





Angelo’s Pic-Nic; or, Table Talk, including 
numerons Recollections of Public Characters, 
Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes, &c. 
Written by Himself. With original Literary 
Contributions from distinguished Authors. 
8vo. pp. 394. London, 1834. Ebers. 

As it ‘* progressed” towards publication we 

have been enabled to say a few kind things of 

this pic-nic, and print a few extracts to re- 
commend its author to that encouragement to 
which, on many accounts, he is so well entitled. 

When one so long amongst the gayest of the 

gay appeals, at a period of not the most for- 

tunate old age, to our sympathies, and, richer 
in recollections than in pocket, draws out the 
records of by-gone times for our entertainment 

and his own solatiwm, it would, indeed, be a 

cruel criticism to find fault. We have none to 

find; and when we notice that, besides Angelo’s 
own amusing memorials, there are friendly 
contributions by Colman, Hook, Bulwer, Peake, 
and other distinguished writers, we trust it will 
appear that there is intrinsic merit enough in 
this volume, independently of those feelings 





which the position of the individual whose 
name it bears is so much calculated to excite, 
to cause it to be largely and widely patronised, 

In proof of its various attractions, and in 
addition to our former quotations, we beg to 
copy entire a well-told story from the ready pen 
of Mr. Peake. 

“ Jervis’s Ghost.— The night was dark; the 
wind moaned in fitful gusts; the sleet fell in 
slanting lines, resembling those in use by mo. 
dern improvers of the art of caligraphy, who 
teach their pupils to write a fine running hand 
in siz lessons. With an umbrella blown inside 
out, forming a capacious and rapidly filling 
bowl poised on a stick over my head, and the 
pitiless shower incipiently introducing itself 
through various parts of my person, it was 
with an agreeable emotion that I espied, in 
spite of all the drizzle, at the corner of the 
street, a hackney-coach —it was lonely, un. 
hired, untenanted, unheeded, save but by my. 
self. The driver had apparently abandoned his 
box for the purpose of taking shelter in a 
watering house, to get out of the wet. It wasin 
vain I several times called out ‘ Coach, coach, 
coach!’ The weather - beaten vehicle stood 
before me: the aged horses were both fast 
asleep, and yet one, the gray, had its eyes wide 
open—the light of a gas lamp discovered to me 
that the distended orbs of the poor brute were 
sightless: the wretched animals were leaning 
side to side for warmth and ease; the ribs of 
the gray fitting with tolerable accuracy the ribs 
of the dun, like a tally—(had either of them in 
the hey-day of their coltships ever heard of a 
tally-ho?) Two little cobbler’s aprons on their 
backs partially warded off the incessant dripping 
of the rain, which, however, accumulated into 
a channel formed by the hip-bones, and soaked 
into the helpless haunches. A rising steam 
from the nostrils to the cruppers was beaten 
down again by the weather; the knees of the 
once gallant gray stood in advance, twisted out 
like the elbows of an old-fashioned chair, and 
one fetlock was graced with a gaiter of damp 
and dingy canvass. Some hay, which had been 
left at the top of the pole (and for the good it 
could do to the horses it might as well have 
been with Captain Parry at the North Pole), 
was blown upon the roof of the coach, saving 
the scattered particles, saturated with the 
shower, which adhered to the patched harness. 
The old beasts (like Socrates when he had 
swallowed his hemlock) were, or appeared 10 
be, resigned to their fate. With drooping and 
dripping ears, and tails tightly tucked down, 
they braved the horrors of the storm in silence, 
save that the dun made all the ironmongery of 
his trappings jingle, and ever and anon awaked 
his yoke-fellow. Poor quadruped! would that 
a pectoral lozenge could alleviate thy sufferings: 
(I had a box full of Dawson’s in my pocket, 
and sympathetically swallowed one); would 
that, my poor worn-out Bucephalus, you were 
in a warm stable, littered up for the night, ins 
cap and wrapper, luxuriating on a hot mash! 
The coach was on a par with the cattle) it was 
a coach, not a chariot), and had probably been 
manufactured in the period of the Second or 
Third George; many modern additions had de- 
teriorated from its original splendour and in- 
conveniences — the box and boot had never 
appertained to aristocracy, but had been put on 
by a bungling artisan — the wheels were of 
three distinct colours — the springs, alas, had 
seen many winters— the steps were unsteady, 
like the steps of old age; and as for the 
glasses, one might use the sea term to them, 
* glass and half glass ;’ if you looked for any 
further embellishment in that department, you 
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TS 
would have to ‘ pity the poor blind.’ The 


, once highly varnished, had now as- 
sumed a deadly rhubarb aspect, and contrasted 
as wofully with the coat of arms of Mex- 
borough painted thereon in gorgeous display, 
as the coach itself did with the family motto, 
‘Be fast.” But the rain was finding its way 
to my skin — no longer waiting for the driver 
of the equipage, without further ceremony I 
endeavoured to open the door, and with a hard 
pull, for the damp had closed it firmly, I ef- 
fected my object, and got inside. Aware that 
possession is nine points of the law, I threw 
myself in a corner. Wrapt in my cloak, and 
lulled by the pattering of the storm, I in- 
sensibly fell asleep, and, like Addison, Steele, 
Johnson, and others of the great essayists and 
authors of allegory, I dreamt. Methought 1 
heard a voice uttering melancholy plaints, 
mixed with deep sighs. Who art thou ?’ said 
I, ‘Iam 239,’ replied the voice. * What is 
239?’ saidI. * Would that I had never known,’ 
exclaimed the voice; ‘ time was, and time is; 
Iam on a time job now! Once I was attached 
to nobility, now my creaking body is destined 
for any vile purpose.’ ‘ Poor fallen creature!’ 
said I, * proceed.” ¢ The arms of a noble lord 
still cleave to my side, though I am so de- 
graded; my pockets, which once contained 
scent bottles, fans, or reticules, are now the 
receptacles for two or three rusty nails, a piece 
of cord, a hammer, and a_ horse - picker !’ 
‘ Pockets !’ said I, * what is your name?’ 
‘My present name is that of a famous admiral 
(since Lord St. Vincent). I was born (thanks 
tomy maker!) in Long Acre ; for a consider- 
able period I regularly attended every drawing- 
room, levee, and birthday at St. James’s. But, 
alas! pridemust have its fall, and my fate has been 
as checkered as is my lining. Once I was the 
admiration of the ring at Hyde Park; I am not 
now permitted to enter the gates. I shall never 
forget the feelings of mortification I experienced 
when I was stripped of my lace ! — when they 
barbarously deprived me of my hammercloth ; 


and, worst of all, when the carpet was removed | de 


from the bottom of me! That which had hi- 
therto only been pressed by the silken foot of 
high-born beauty, was now covered with damp 
straw, trodden down by the canaille. When I 
first appeared in the world, the nobility alone 
kept us, but now any body — every body, and 
even persons who are nobody, sport us — with 
bodies. I have waited in the street a whole 
winter’s night for the late Mr. Sheridan, who, 
when he had rejoined me after his seventh 
bottle, has been on my seat in such a state of 
mental aberration, as to fancy himself Mr. Wil- 
berforce. Wilks has squinted out of my win- 
dows: in more racdern times Cobbett and Hunt 
have quarrelled in me. I conveyed, in a soak- 
ing shower, Romeo Coates, Esq. from Carlton 
House, when the cruel hoax was passed on him 
of the forged ticket for the grand féte given to 
the allied sovereigns .... and exceedingly wet 
were the crimson velvet coat and white satin 
smalls of that much-injured gentleman ; to say 
nothing of the water which came out of his 
pumps. I went with the mysterious mask to 
Newgate, he who decapitated the Cato Street 
conspirators. I did not much like my com- 
pany, yet there is a gratifying sensation in 
being useful to one’s country. I thought so, 
4s I rested on my perch at the Old Bailey ! 
Ihave had my gradations in rank, from the 
rank of a peer to a hackney - coach rank. 
Thousands of my inmates must ere this be 
numbered with the mighty dead, whilst I am 
regularly numbered in Essex Street in the 
Strand.” I was once exceedingly disgusted with 


a pert valet of the secretary of the French am- 
bassador, who called me a fiacre! But I trifle... 
if I am garrulous (and garrulity accompanies 
age), gently pull my check-string,—but I am 
breaking down, almost crazy, existing only by 
two plates. The streets, in a state of demi- 
macadamisation, jolt me till I shudder to my 
very linch-pins. Though wretchedly old, damp, 
and filthy, I have the consolation to reflect that 
I never ran over any one in my existence ; and 
the pride to remember that when a silly dog 
has bitten at my revolving wheel, he always 
had the worst of it. Adieu, farewell! fare- 
well!’ At this moment I was awakened by a 
less plaintive voice, which uttered, ‘ Vy, d—n 
my catskin if here ain’t a covee inside my lea- 
ther rusky a-snoozing? Now, sir, vere am I 
to drive to?’ ” 

The three following slighter pieces will also 
be read with pleasure :— 

Mrs. Tickell.—* Sheridan once told me an 
anecdote of my sister, Mrs. Tickell, which 
you are welcome to. The greater part of our 
family was assembled in Bruton-street to a jol- 
lification on New Year’s day. After supper, 
old Sherry proposed that every body should 
epigramatise, or say something funny upon 
some given subject, or upon the newest pub- 
lication, dramatical or poetical. Hayley’s 
** Triumph of Temper” had just made its ap- 
pearance—rathera dullish affair, by all accounts. 
However, the heroine of the tale, Serena by 
name, has to encounter three trials, which it 
had been previously calculated no woman could 
possibly stand. Nevertheless, this lady con- 
quers, and immortalises herself. Well, this 
said new poem was Mrs. Tickell’s theme ; and, 
after a minute or two’s consideration, out came 
the following epigram, than which Martial 
never scribbled a better :— 

* With female patience here’s to do, 
Serena, and her trials three! 
Now I have read the poem through— 
What d’ye think of me?’ 
This anecdote, I think I may safely say, was 
never in print, and is very much at your ser- 
W. Lin ey.” 

Jekyll and Bannister. —‘ The facetious 
Jekyll, and our old favourite actor, Jack Ban- 
nister, dined some time since with the Hon. 
General Phipps, in Park-lane, where men of 
wit and talent oft do congregate, and are most 
hospitably received by the gallant general. In 
the evening, on the company retiring to take 
coffee, they soon descended a spacious stair- 
case, and left Jekyll and Bannister behind, 
who, being two gouty subjects, paused, and 
rested by mutual consent on the stairs ; when 
the counsellor, first looking at his own legs, 
and after at Bannister’s legs, said, * Jack, our 
friends are all departed, and we are two resi- 
duary leg-a-tees.’” 

French Charade. 
‘* Mon premier est un tyran, mon seconde est effroyable, 

Mon tout est, por un garcgon, pire que le diable. 
Reader, do you give it up? It is Mari-age.” 

Again and again we hope that this publica- 
tion will add many comforts to the declining 
years of Henry Angelo. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

Philip van Artevelde, a@ Dramatic Romance, §c., by H. 
Tayler, Esq. 2 vols. (London, Moxon.) — It affords us 
much pleasure to find that good poetry is not yet so in- 
congenial to the public taste as to have prevented Mr. 
Tayler’s Van Artevelde from fulfilling the expectations we 
ventured to build on its merits, and reaching a second 
edition. The author has improved it in minute parts, 
where improvement was necessary, and thus rendered it 
still more worthy of our praise and admiration. 

Harrison’s Taies of a Physician. 2 vols.12mo. (Lon- 
don, Washbourne.)— We are glad to see both series of 





these clever and original tales put together as one publi- 
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mant of late; and if we cannot get something quite new 
from him, it is at least some comfort to see an old friend 
with a new face. 

Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare, §c- 
before Sir T. Lucy, Knight, touching Deer-Stealing, on the 
19th September, 1582; to which is added, a Conference of 
Mr. Edmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1595. 12mo. pp. 284. (London, Saun- 
ders and Otley.) — With some touches of pleasantry, and 
some poetical effusions of various merit, we have not 
found so much entertainment in this volume as to extort 
our warmest praise. Its frame-work is perhaps too pon- 
derous for the lightness of wit, and its immediate objects 
rendered indistinct by the interfering glass of long-past 
times, characters, and phraseology, through which they 
are exhibited. The writer’s talents are not amiss; but in 
this inatance his aim has been rather ill taken. Yet we 
would not damn with faint praise where there is, in spite 
too of sundry vulgar allusions, so much to deserve com- 
mendation. 

New-Year’s Token; or, Christmas Present. (London, 
Darton and Son.) — Eece another Annual, started while 
all the rest are declining in literary character, and in the 
great circulation which their novelty at first produced, 
but which their sameness and too much competition have 
tended to diminish, The present is dedicated to youth ; 
and the age of from twelve to sixteen is declared to be 
that for the instruction of which it is principally intended. 
Ihe leading contributors named are, C. Dopne Sillery, 
Mrs. Sherwood, the Rev. B.H.Draper, Mrs. Hughs, Emma 
Laurence, Eliza Leslie, Mary Elliott, and Jane Roberts, 
who furnish about a moiety; the rest are anonymous. 
There are eight slight and neat embellishments, the list 
of which makes almost a ludicrous cross-reading; for ex- 
ample, «* Hunting-Scene,” ‘* Adam and Eve driven out of 
Paradise.” The literary portion is generally moral and 
religious, and, if not of a superior class, is at least well 
calculated to improve youthful feelings. 

A Series of Letters to a Mother upon Education, by the 
Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A. &c. 12mo. pp. 364. (London, 
Wood and Son.)—Originally appearing in a small periodi- 
cal, these lessons have been thought worthy of collection 
and separate publication. They contain much useful ad- 
vice, and many sound principles strongly, because plainly, 
enforced. 

Ircland as it was, is, and ought to be, by R. M. Mar- 
tin, Esq. 8vo. 3d edit. ae Parbury, Allen, and 
Co.)—The words ‘ third edition’ save us now, as they fre- 
quently have done, the trouble of review. Mr. Martin’s 
arguments for gagging O’Connell, and giving poor-laws to 
Ireland, are in that happy state for author and critic. 

Archery and Archness, by Robin Hood. 12mo. pp. 204. 
(London, Hurst.) — A jeu-d’esprit, in which many of the 
topics and persons of the day are tossed up, as a cook 
might toss pancakes. We quote an epigram as a fitting 
specimen : 

** « The softer sex !’ we that could spare: 
We rather want a sex more tough; 
For, when.’er woman's in the case, 
Poor man is often soft enough !”" 

The Lyre and Sword, by C. 'T. Kérner, with a Life ofthe 
Author, and Extracts from his Letters, translated from the 
German by W. B. Chorley. 24mo. pp. 248. (London, 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Liverpool, Marples and Co.) 
—Kd6rner’s poems, his romantic spirit, his galiant life, and 
his patriotic death, have furnished themes for — a 
publication. We are, nevertheless, gratified by seeing 
them brought within one bright focus, as in the present 
volume, though we confess that neither the German ori- 
ginal, nor the translation, are exactly to our taste. The 
extracts from Kérner’s last letters are most exciting; he 
was a glorious fellow, with the truest heart that ever 
warmed a human breast. 

The Adopted. Canto I. Pp. 42. (London, Simpkin 
and Marshall; Ledbury, Ward and Buzaglo.)— A bad 
imitation of Byron’s Juan. Why printed, the writer per- 
haps could tell. 

Cabinet Edition of the Holy Bible, with Topographical 
Illustrations by W. Westall, A.R.A., &c. §e. §c. (London, 
Van Voorst.) — It is, perhaps, rather late to review the 
Bible, and, at any rate, it would hardly suit our limits to 
go into all the details. Even the most condensed analysis 
would be what the Americans call too lengthy for our 
brief space; and therefore, all we shall say of this edition 
is, that it is very handsomely got up in every respect, 
form, typography, binding, and illustration, and conse- 
quently well merits the public encouragement. 

Metropolitan Ecclesiastical Directory, by the Author of 
the *‘* Cabinet Annual Register.” Pp. 196. (London, 
Hurst.) A guide to the principal churches, chapels, 
&c. about London, some account of the buildings, and 
notices of the preachers, hours of service, and other par- 
ticulars. It is useful in its way, though not always so 
correct as a ‘* Guide” ought to be. For instance, os 50, 
there is a list of ‘* ten priests in ordinary” at the Chapel 
Royal which consists of only nine names, and the first of 
these is that of poor Cannon (the celebrated wit and no 
less celebrated character of Mr. Moss in Hook’s admirable 
novel), who has been dead a long while. 

We have, in noticing most guide-books of late, had 
occasion to point out their inaccuracies; and, indeed, in 
no class of publication does the prevailing fashion of 
getting up works without care or painstaking, merely to 
sell, offer more flagrant examples of the evils re -ulting 
from this too common practice. We met with a ludicrous 
instance the other day, where the writer, in vamping up 
all the attractions of his subject, tells the reader: ** Close 
by this beautiful town runs the lovely river from which 
it takes its name. On its flowery banks the visitors and 





cation. Mr. Harrison has allowed his talent to lie dor- 


inhabitants enjoy their delightful promenades; while in 
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THE LITERARY: GAZETTE, AND 


its glassy wave is found an abundance of that excellent 
fish called water sowchet” !!! 

The People's Hastory of England. No. I. (London, 
Steill.) — First specimen of a perversion of the history of 
England, at a very low price, to increase discontent and 
promote a revolution. It belongs to the ultra-radicalism of 
the day, and is as absurd in its views and reasoning as if 
it were addressed to a class of the people utterly ignorant 
of facts, and destitute of rationality. : 

The Book of the Reformed Parliament, Ge by Richard 
Gooch, Esq. 8vo. pp. 64. (London, Baily and Co.) 
—A tabular view of what each member of the reformed 

liament has done since he took his seat, and other par- 
Tementary intelligence, condensed within a small com- 
pass. We dare say it may, as far as it goes, be useful for 
reference to our lawgivers and politicians. 

The French Stage. No. I.: Salvoisy; or, the Queen's 
Lover. (London, Steill.)}—The first of a cheap edition of 
the French acting dramas, and benevolently announced 
to destroy the occupation of all our dramatic Othellos 
who poach on that manor for their translations or mate- 
rials. The present is the source of The Queen’s Champion 
at the Haymarket, and seems to be very fairly done into 
English. But, after all, there is a wide difference between 
mere translation and skilful adaptation. Nevertheless, 
per se, this design promises to be ing in its prog 

Brasseur’s French Phraseology. Pp. 231. (London, 
J. W. Parker.) — Mr. Brasseur has been elected professor 
of the French language to the King’s College, and, like 
many teachers of our day, has desired to signalise his abi- 
lities by publication. Of his work we can truly say, that 
after all that have preceded it, it is an excellent and in- 
structive volume, worthy of the attention of those who 
desire to speak French idiomatically, and not as foreigners. 








MUSIC. 


A Selection of Twelve favourite Melodies from various 
Operas ; Book II., by Raphael Dressler. (London, Chap- 
pell.)—Selected and arranged with taste, and very shewy 
without difficulty. We do not remember having seen 
Book I.; but the present is a pleasing production for the 
flute and piano-forte. 

The Mountain Storm, by W. Clarke; sung by Mr. 
Phillips, &c. (Chappell.)—Of the same style of com- 
position as ‘* the” (popular) ‘* Sea;” the symphony 
whereof is very brilliant, and the vocal part within the 
compass of ordinary execution. 

They say Hope is Happiness. Lord Byron’s Words; 
music by J. Thompson, Esq. (Chappell.)—But a melan- 
choly, disjointed composition. 

Words by Mr. Skelton; 


This Lock of thy Raven Hair. 
Music by R. M. Hughes. (Chappell.)—Not above the 


common-place of trifling song. 

Le Plaisir de la Valse, by J. P. Pixis. (Chappell.)—A 
rondeau for the piano, from a favourite Austrian air; 
but the subject scarcely worth the skill and talent that 
have been wasted upon it. 

Grand Triumphal March, by Sixto Perez. (Chappell.) 
—A spirited and stirring composition; and, though dedi- 
cated to a lady, enough to inspire warriors to battle, as 
much as the fair to their pianos. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Fourth Meeting, Edinburgh: Journal. 
No. VI. 

Previous to referring to the discussions in 
the Geological Section dn the Fossil Remains 
in the Limestone of Burdie House, near Edin- 
burgh, we consider it may be expedient for the 
general reader to give some account of these 
interesting deposits. During last winter, Dr. 
Hibbert communicated to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh a description of this limestone 
bed, about four miles to the south of Edin- 
burgh, which forms an inferior bed of the coal- 
measures in the neighbourhood of Loanhead. 
It was shewn to differ materially from the com- 
mon carboniferous limestone of marine origin, 
and to form a species of deposit of a fluviatile 
character. 

This fact, deduced from mineralogical in- 
ferences, was more particularly substantiated 
by the character of the fossil organic remains, 
among which were more particularly observed 
the remains of fresh-water fish, resembling the 
Cyprinide. There also appeared to be in this 
deposit an immensity of very minute crusta- 
ceous and shell animals. One species of the 
erustaceous kind Lord Greenock conceived to 
resemble the Cypris faba: but there seemed 
to be more than one description of these minute 
animals, which, like the Cypris, are referable 
to the entomostraca of fresh-water lakes and 
marshes. Besides these animals, a remarkable 








variety of fossil plants embedded in the limestone 
were exhibited, indicative of the vegetation of a 
tropical country. Of these, the most abundant 
appeared to be the Sphenopteus affinis, first 
found by Mr. Witham, and another plant 
resembling the T'epidostrobus variabilis of Pro- 
fessor Lindley and Mr. Hutton. 

On the morning after this communication 
was made, a tooth was found in the fragment 
of the rock, two inches and a quarter in length, 
apparently of a large reptile, and referable to 
the Saurian order. It was in a beautiful state 
of preservation, and had an enamel shining as 
if perfectly fresh. It was also observed that 
the limestone abounded in substances resem- 
bling coprolites. 

With regard to this discovery, notwith- 
standing Mr. Lyell had already observed (vol. i. 
p- 129) that, amongst other fossils collected 
from the mountain limestone of Northumber- 
land, the Rev. Charles V. Vernon had found 
a Saurian vertebra; still Mr. Coneybeare, 
in a communication made to the Philoso- 
phical Magazine (Jan. 1834) characterises it 
as one of the most important which had been 
lately made in geology. It referred the exist- 
ence of reptiles allied more or less to the cro- 
codile to a period much earlier than has been 
generally supposed by geologists; and at the 
same time shewed that these immense animals 
must have existed coeval perhaps with the very 
earliest vegetable state of our globe. We may 
be allowed to add, that it was of importance 
also as referring fluviatile deposits so far back 
as to a series of formations amid which they 
had scarcely yet been imagined to exist, and 
had consequently given strength to opinions 
then but newly entertained of the existence 
of local deposits, such as those furnished by es- 
tuaries or fresh-water basins, in almost every 
geological group of the sedimentary order. 

Mr. Conybeare has pointed out the close re- 
lations which may exist in these formations to 
the bituminous schist, containing shells, appa- 
rently fluviatile, and first discovered in 1830 
by Messrs. Murchison and Sedgwick in Caith- 
ness, and by them considered as occupying the 
relative position of the carboniferous group. 
Mr. Murchison had also, as early as 1831, as- 
certained the existence of limestone, similar in 
mineral aspect to the lacustrine limestone of 
central France, and containing minute shells 
referable to fresh-water genera, included be- 
tween seams of coal in many situations, in the 
coal-field of Shrewsbury. 

A great mass of new and confirmatory facts 
having been collected since that period, and the 
naturalists of Edinburgh, seconded by the pro- 
prietor of the quarry, having by their exertions 
secured new fossil remains, the subject was 
resumed at the meeting of the Association in 
Edinburgh, when (as mentioned in our former 
brief notice) the presence of M. Agassiz, so 
celebrated for his researches in fossil ichthy- 
ology, gave a new interest and importance to 
the discussion. 

Dr. Hibbert, having generalised some of the 
leading facts, communicated to the Association 
his idea of those beds which in Scotland are 
later than the primary and transition schists, 
and earlier than the coal-measures. There was, 
he said, a peculiar gray micaceous sandstone, 
principally found to the north of the Tay, and 
there known as the Arbroath pavement. The 
red sandstone into which this passes comes 
next; while, perhaps, as an equivalent, we 
may mention the conglomerate of the Gram- 
pians, traversed by beds of trap with vitreous 
felspar. 


Organic remains have been found in the 
Arbroath pavement, but not in the greywache 
or associate beds, as in Ireland. 

The limestones of Burdie House, East Cal. 
der, and Burntisland, which are of fresh-water 
origin, he considers as belonging to the lower 
members of the carboniferous group. 

Such, also, is the limestone of Kirkton, near 
Bathgate, which contains the Eurypterus, a 
remarkable crustaceous animal, first figured in 
the 3d volume of the Edinburgh Journal of 
Natural and Geological Science. This lime. 
stone, Dr. Hibbert points out, is remarkable 
for its mammillated and ribanded structure, 
which last peculiarity is also exhibited by ter. 
tiary limestones in contact with volcanic rocks, 
It alternates with trap. 

The fishes from Burdie House having been 
examined by Agassiz, he pronounced them to 
be numerous; and, in their characters, that 
they agree with those of the coal formation, but 
are more removed from those of Saarbruck than 
they are from the remains found at Newhaven. 
The teeth, which had been conceived to be 
Saurian, and which, from their structure, M. 
Agassiz said might be so considered, must have 
been of very considerable dimensions ; yet, from 
the skeleton and scales, appeared to be those of 
a fish; but, by the careful examination of the 
minute jaw of one of the fry, were ascertained 
to be of a new and extraordinary genus, which 
will probably prove to be more Sauroid—i. e. 
which approaches more to a Saurian animal 
than any of the ancient fish which he has classi- 
fied in his Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles. 
He also considers as part of the same animal 
all or most of the large bones discovered in the 
same quarry, including very large bony rays 
(fifteen inches long), as well as large enamelled 
scales which have been abundantly found. Agas- 
siz named the animal Megalichthys Hibberti. 
Its remains, he said in his report on the fossil 
fishes of Scotland, confirm the opinion he had 
formerly expressed, that we observe in older 
deposits organic remains which with the usual 
characters of their family unite the characters 
of the type which have made their appearance 
at a more remote period. Another new genus he 
called Euronotus. The other species belonged 
to the genera Pygopterus and Amblypterus. 

The judgment, then, pronounced upon these 
relics is calculated to excite questions of a lively 
interest respecting the characters possessed by 
the races of beings which lived at that remote 
period ; and it would be a new era in palzon- 
thology if it could be demonstrated, as is presum- 
able, that the fish at that period unite in their 
particular organisation the character of reptiles 
belonging to that class of animals which only 
appear in great numbers at modern times. If 
structure is indicative of habit, it might be 
further remarked, that this Sawroid tendency 
of the fish of the limestone of Burdie House 
will lead to further discoveries in conditions of 
the aqueous fluids that were neither salt nor 
fresh, as, by the character of the vegetation of 
remote periods, naturalists have been led to 
deduce a difference in the gaseous constitution 
of the atmosphere. If the ichthyological re- 
mains have enabled M. Agassiz to establish a 
comparison with the fish of Saarbruck and 
Newhaven, the conchoferous and crustaceous 
fossils have an affinity, as the fish have an 
analogy or resemblance to fresh-water species s 
and, at all events, it can hardly be said that 
the results of this examination have prove 
decidedly confirmatory of Professor Jameson's 
opinions, that these limestones are not of fresh- 
water origin, and that they contain the re- 





mains of fishes, but none of Saurian animals. 
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Continuing the Edinburgh proceedings, the 
Journal states— Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, 
near Glasgow, exhibited to the Society the more 
perfect head of the animal described by Dr. 
Schouler; and Mr. Jameson Torrie placed in 
Dr. Hibbert’s hands a memoir, just published by 
Dr. Harlan, of America, in which fossil remains 
are figured of a similar character, but of the 
diminutive size of five inches only. The generic 
name of Eurypterus has been given to the Ame- 
rican specimen. Dr. Hibbert announced, that 
drawings, accompanied by a description of this 
singular animal, would be shortly published.* 

Dr. Hibbert likewise displayed the teeth 
and other relics of a large fish, which he had 
recently discovered in the black limestone of 
Ashford, in Derbyshire. 

Several members of the geological section, 
particularly Dr. Buckland, took this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the eminent services 
rendered to geology by the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in preventing the relics of Burdie 
House quarry from being dispersed, and thus 
lost to science. Nor was it forgotten, that the 
object was mainly accomplished by the inde- 
fatigable and truly scientific exertions of their 
general secretary, Mr. Robison. M. Agassiz 
and Dr. Buckland have subsequently urged the 
importance of the Royal Society continuing 
these exertions in the cause of paleonthology ; 
and it is grateful to think how much this 
object has been seconded by the co-operation 
of Mr. Torrance, who at present possesses the 
lease of Burdie House quarry. 

The two first numbers of the extensive 
work of M. Agassiz on fossil fishes were exhi- 
bited, and were particularly recommended to 
the attention of the members of the section by 
the chairman and Dr. Buckland. 

Professor Jameson exhibited a fossil fish, 
the Cephalaspis of Agassiz, which he had 
found in the old red sandstone (Forfarshire) 
several years ago, long after he had determined 
that the sandstone of Caithness, Orkney, Shet- 
land, and of whole tracts of country on the east 
and west of Scotland, were of the same geognos- 
tical age ; and Mr. Blackadder exhibited a fos- 
sil fish from Glammis millstone quarry, in the 
same district. 

Among M. Agassiz’s observations on the 
fossil fishes of Scotland, he stated that the 
high geological antiquity of the greater part 
of the stratified mountains of Scotland gave 
4 peculiar interest to the investigation of their 
organic remains ; as they lead us to the know- 
ledge of the condition of our planet at a period 
im regard to which we possessed only a few 
insulated fragments of information. The mol- 
lusca, zoophytes, &c. of these formations have 
been examined by many; but the remains of 
vertebrate animals have been but little investi- 
gated ; and of fishes, we are acquainted with 
those only which have been described and 
figured by Messrs. Sedgwick and Murchison, 
and which have also been noticed by Cuvier and 
Pentland. The occurrence of a large number 
of these was known, but no particular informa- 
tion as to their nature was communicated. 
As to the determination of the Scottish fishes, 
(he continued,) I must remark, generally, that 
they all belong to two orders of the class, viz. 
Some to the order of Placoidian fishes, Agass. 





‘ * The Burdie House limestone is a very deep-seated bed 
in the carboniferous series; above it are alternating beds 
conendstone, shale, and thin seams of coal. A limestone 
whole 28 marine shells and corallines follows; while the 
It 1s surmounted by the coal-measures of Loanhead. 
- contains, as noticed, a variety of plants, minute ento- 
2 Ostraca and conchifera (among which there appear to be 
ce and a Planorbis), various undescri! fish, the 
of gigantic animals, lar; 


‘ge scales, and coprolites. 


ber to the division Ganoidian fishes, Agass., 
and two to the section Heteocerei, in which 
the upper lobe in the caudal fin is longer than 
the lower. In the old red sandstone there are| 
two species from Glammis, Forfarshire, viz. | 
one species of the genus Cephalaspis (Ganoi-| 
dian), which has hitherto been found in this| 
formation only. The most remarkable charac- 
ters of this genus are the shield-like covering of | 
the head, and which is prolonged backward in| 
the form of two horns, as in the T'rilobites, and 
the manner in which the eyes are placed near 
each other on the head. The other species be- 
longs probably to the genus Hybodus (Pla- 
coidian) ; but of this I have seen only an ich- 
thyodorulite. The fishes from Caithness and 
Orkney approach one another most nearly ; 
though amongst the latter there are several 
new genera, and in all eight species. Those 
from Caithness seem to belong to two species 
only. Amongst the Orkney fishes there are 
two very remarkable genera resembling the 
Acanthodes of the coal formation, also having 
very small scales ; but the new Cheiracanthus 
is furnished with a spine in the pectoral fin 
only ; and the other, the Cheirolepis, instead of 
having the spine, is provided with a row of 
small scales. I have been convinced, by the 
examination of many specimens, that the genus 
Dipterus has two dorsal fins. In Orkney there are 
also species which have two dorsal fins and two 
anal fins, which sometimes are opposite one 
another, and sometimes alternate; and these 
are types of two genera, the Diplopterus and 
the Pleiopterus. Unfortunately, no perfect spe- 
cimen of the megalichthys has been found ; and 
it has not been possible to bring together all 
the different parts of the skeleton. Another 
new genus, related to the Amblypterus, has a 
long dorsal fin extending beyond the ventral 
fin and the anal fin, and may be named the 
Euronotus. He then specified (as we have 
already done) the new genera Pygopterus and 
Amblypterus. Very large ichthyodorulites occur 
not unfrequently, and seem to belong to the 
genus Hybodus. At Newhaven eight species 
occur, of which some bear a considerable re- 
semblance to the fossil fishes of Saarbruck ; 
though still distinguished from them by some 
characters. They belong to the genera Pygo- 
pterus, Amblypterus, and Paleoniscus; and 
there is one species which will in all probability 
form a new genus, as it differs considerably from 
the genus Acrolepis. Placoidian fishes are also 
found, but only in fragments, so that I have not 
been able to determine them; and there are 
two other species of which small traces only 
have been obtained. In the coal formation of 
Fifeshire a new specimen of Palg@oniscus has 
been found. It may appear strange that I 
should consider the Gamrie fossil fishes as be- 
longing to the coal formation ; but they seem to 
be so nearly related to that deposit, that I can- 
not regard them as of a much more recent 
origin. There are three species, viz. one Chei- 
racanthus, one Palgoniscus, and a third of 
which perfect specimens have not yet been ob- 
tained. From this short notice it must be evi- 
dent how important the study of fossil fishes of 
Scotland is for advancing our knowledge of the 
beings which existed before the oolitic period, 
and how much we may yet expect from future 
careful investigations. 

Section D. Natural History.—With only 
one brief but important correction, as it may 
save the able author from being thought to im- 
ply an hypothesis certainly not entertained by 
him, we copy from Professor Jameson the fol- 





(Cartilagineux, Cuv.); but the larger num-|and development of embryos in the seeds of 


Conifer, by Robert Brown, Esq. 

“ The earliest observations of the author on 
this subject were made in the summer of 1826, 
soon after the publication of his remarks on the 
female flower of Cycadee and Conifere. He 
then found that, in several conifere, namely, 
Pinus strobus, Abies excelsa, and the common 
larch, the plurality of embryos in the impreg- 
nated ovulum was equally constant, and their 
arrangement in the albumen as regular as in 
cycadez ; and similar observations, made during 
the present summer, on several other species, 
especially Pinus sylvestris and pinaster, render 
it highly probable that the same structure ex- 
ists in the whole family. The first change 
which takeg place in the impregnated ovulum 
of the conifer examined, is the production or 
separation of a solid body within the original 
nucleus. In this inner body or albumen, seve- 
ral subcylindrical corpuscula, of a somewhat 
different colour and consistence from the mass 
of the albumen, seated near its apex, and ar- 
ranged in a circular series, soon became visible. 
In each of these corpuscula, which are from 
three to six in number, a single thread or funi- 
culus, consisting of several, generally of four, 
elongated cells or vessels, with or without trans- 
verse septa, originates. The funiculi are not 
unfrequently ramified, each branch or division 
terminating in the minute rudiment of an em- 
bryo. But as the lateral branches of the funi- 
culi usually consiat of a single elongated cell or 
vessel, while the principal or terminal branch is 
generally formed of more than one, embryos in 
conifere may originate either in one or in seve- 
ral cells, even in the same funiculus. A similar 
ramification in the funiculi of the Cycas circie 
nalis has been observed by the author. In- 
stances of the occasional production of more 
than one embryo in the seeds of several plants 
belonging to other families have long been 
known, but their constant plurality and regular 
arrangement have hitherto only been observed 
in cycadex and coniferz.” 

(To be continued.] 


ANCIENT BRITISH TOMB. 
Tumulus, near Gristhorp, 
Opened July 10th, 1824. 
** Ingentem quercum decisis undique ramis 
Constituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma.” 
Virg. Hin. 

An account of this remarkable Tumulus has 
been published in a small quarto pamphlet, by 
Mr. William Williamson, a young surgeon of 
equal merit and modesty,* the son of the curator 
of the Scarborough Museum ; and one whose 
talents and energy evidently reflect an houour 
upon his paternity, though that in itself is, we 
are assured, of no mean honour in the walks 
of science; Mr. Williamson, senior, being a 
self-taught man, who was not long ago a gar- 
dener, and made a valuable collection in natural 
history, which has been transferred to the 
museum, and himself appointed curator. On 
his return from the British Association at 
Edinburgh, Dr. Buckland met with the author 
of the following paper, and was immediately 
struck by his details of a discovery which he 
justly felt to be the most curious and important 
that had ever fallen under even his observation. 
‘‘ A more authentic case of the British mode of 
burial (the Doctor truly remarks in his valued 
letter accompanying a copy of the description, 
which he thought would be interesting to our 
* A most competent authority tells us that this gentle- 
man is likely to become an author of importance in mat- 
ters i geology ; and we rejoice in this opportunit 
of giving him a word of public encouragement in 





lowing analysis of the paper on the plurality 
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readers) it is impossible to find. The extra- 
ordinary and, as far as I know, unique condi- 
tion of the bones, preserved by tannin and con- 
verted to the colour of ink, has resulted from 
the tannin and gallic acid which was in the 
green oak trunk that forms the coffin, and in 
its very thick bark, The conversion of the 
flesh into adipocire must have been occasioned 
by the ready admission of water through the 
ine of junction of the lid with the body of the 
coffin, or through the hole cut in the bottom. 
The clay placed in contact with the body pro- 
bably contained sufficient iron pyrites to afford 
the sulphate of iron, which uniting with the 
tannin and gallic acid have formed, together 
with the water within the coffin, an ink of pre- 
cisely the same materials as that in common 
use. The skeleton has been articulated, and is 
preserved with the coffin in the Museum at 
Scarborough.’ The substance follows :— 

On Thursday, July 10th, a large barrow or 
tumulus was opened at the village of Gris- 
thorpe, near Scarborough, by W. Beswick, 
Esq., the owner of that estate. This gentleman, 
some years ago, opened two others near the 
same site; in both of them urns, with imper- 
fect remains of bones and ashes, were found, 
which were pronounced to be of Anglo-Saxon 
or Roman origin. Last year he proceeded to 
examine the tumulus which forms the subject 
of this pamphlet, but, after sinking to some 
depth fruitlessly, he discontinued it. On 
Thursday, however, in company with E. Alex- 
ander, Esq., of Halifax, he recommenced his 
search, and at the depth of about six feet from 
the surface the spades struck against a hard 
substance, which proved to be a quantity of oak 
branches loosely laid together; these being re- 
moved, an immense log of wood, situated north 
and south, seven feet long by three broad, 
shortly afterwards presented itself, to the great 
satisfaction of these antiquaries. At one end 
of the log was a rude figure of a human face, 
from which circumstance, connected with its 
large size, they were led to believe that they 
had discovered one of the Druidical remains of 
the Ancient Britons. On the following morn- 
ing, a number of gentlemen attended to witness 
its removal from its argillaceous sarcophagus ; 
which, after considerable labour, was partly 
effected, and a most remarkable appearance dis- 
played itself. The log, as they thought, seemed 
to have been broken by the force employed ; 
but on the fractured portion being lifted up, it 
was found to be the lid of a coffin, the lower 
part still remaining in the clay, containing a 
quantity of fluid, in which a human skull was 
visible; and on the water being thrown out, it 
was soon found that the coffin contained a perfect 
skeleton. The bones were carefully removed, 
the other contents of the coffin examined, the 
lower part taken up, and the whole conveyed 
to the Scarborough Museum. 

The Coffin. — The coffin has been made 
from the trunk of an oak, roughly hewn at the 
extremities, and split most probably by wedges, 
or such similar rude instruments as were then 
possessed. The external bark is still in good 

reservation, and on it is carved the rude 
imitation of a face before alluded to. There is 
a remarkable circumstance attending it, viz., 
that this face was placed at that end of the cof- 
fin where the feet of the skeleton were laid. 
Unfortunately it was a little damaged by re- 
moval. 


The bottom of the coffin was in length 7 feet 6 inches ; 
its hollowed part, 5 feet 4 inches; its extreme breadth, 
3 feet 3 inches; and the hollow, 2 feet 74 inches; at the 
end, 2 feet 10 inches; and the hollow, 2 feet 3 
3 the depth at the head, 1 foot 3 inches; at the 
foot 1 inch, 


lower 
inches 
foot, 1 





At the bottom, near the centre, is an oblong 
hole about three inches long by one wide, which 
passes through the coffin, and has most pro- 
bably been intended to carry off any fluids 
arising from the decomposition of the body. 
There is little difference in size and general 
appearance between the lid and the body of the 
coffin. There are not the least traces of any 
resin, or indeed any thing, having been used to 
fix the lid to the coffin : it appears to have been 
loosely laid on, and kept together only by the 
uneven fracture of the wood corresponding on 
each part when brought into their proper 
situations. 

Contents of the Coffin.—The first thing seen 
on opening the coffin was a human skeleton, 
quite perfect, and of an ebony colour. The 
bones are much larger and stronger than those 
of a more recent date, exhibiting the lines and 
ridges for the attachment of muscles with a 
degree of distinctness rarely if ever witnessed 
at the present day. The following are the 
dimensions of some of the principal bones :— 

Length of humerus, 11} inches; radius, 10} inches; 
ulna, 11} inches; clavicle, 6 inches; scapula, 8} inches; 
sternum and ensiform cartilage, 9 inches; femur, 194 
inches; tibia, 194 inches; fibula, 16 inches. Width of 
sacrum, 4 inches; depth of pelvic bones, 84 inches; 
breadth of ditto, 10 inches; width of rim of ditto, 5 in. 
greatest width of lumbar vertebra, including the trans- 
verse processes, 4 inches. 

But the most remarkable portion of the ske- 
leton is the head, which is beautifully formed, 
and of an extraordinary size: the following 
are some of the dimensions :— 

Circumference from the foramen magnum to the alveo- 
lar process of the upper jaw, 173 inches; from the alveo- 
lar process to the commencement of the sagittal suture, 
8 inches; length of sagittal suture, 5} inches; from the 
sagittal to the temporal suture, 4% inches; from the 
temporal suture to the styloid process, 3g inches; breadth 
of the forehead above the superciliary arches between the 
temporal ridges, 43 inches; entire circumference of the 
head above the superciliary arches crossing the occipi- 
tal bone, 21} inches; transverse circumference of the up- 
per portion of the head from the two mastoid processes, 
16 inches; base of head between the mastoid processes, 
5 inches ; from the sagittal suture to the base of the lower 
jaw, 10 inches; from the coronoid to the condyloid pro- 
cesses, 14 inches; from the condyloid process to the angle 
of the lower jaw, 2g inches. 

The most curious part of the skull is the 
unusual prominence of the superciliary arches, 
andthe depression immediately above them, 
which must have given the countenance a sin- 
gularly wild appearance. The following table 
of the more decided phrenological appearances 
of the skull, is furnished by Dr. Harland:— 

Self-esteem, fully developed ; combativeness, very 
large; destructiveness, ditto; secretiveness, small; acquisi- 
tiveness, very small; approbativeness, large; benevolence, 
small; veneration, medial; firmness and perseverance, 
large; causality, large; comparison, ditto; individuality, 
ditto; philoprogenitiveness, very large; constructiveness, 
small; gaiety, ditto; imitation, ditto. 

The thyroid cartilages of the larynx, the 
ensiform process of the sternum, and the teeth, 
are in beautiful preservation. The former ap- 
pear ossified, the latter are extremely regular, 
but much worn and flattened by mastication, 
from which, together with other circumstances, 
we may infer that he had been advanced in 
years. Two of the vertebre of the neck are 
anchylosed, which some consider as another 
proof of his great age, although this phenome- 
non may have resulted from disease. The body 
has been laid on its right side, with the head 
to the south, and its face turned towards the 
rising sun. It has evidently been wrapped in 
the skin of some animal, but of what kind it is 
impossible to say, the hair of which is soft and 
fine, much resembling that of a sheep, or per- 
haps still nearer that of a goat, but not quite 
solong. This skin has been originally fastened 
at the breast with a pin of horn or bone, which 
will be mentioned afterwards. Unfortunately 





the skin is much injured by the ruthless hand 





SORE ne 
of time, and was probably still added to by the 
removal of the bones. Since the skeleton has 
been articulated, it measures rather more than 
six feet two inches in length ; and the interior 
of the coffin being only five feet four inches 
will account for the disordered state in which 
the lower extremities were found, which must 
necessarily have been doubled up so as to admit 
of being placed within it. 

The Weapons, &c. consist of the head of a 
spear or javelin, formed either of brass or some 
other composition of copper, on which time ap. 
pears to have exerted considerable influence, as 
it is much corroded, and has evidently lost a con. 
siderable quantity of metal at the point. At 
the broad end are two small rivets, which have 
doubtless been used to attach the head to a 
shaft, which, from the shortness of the rivets 
still remaining, must have been broad and thin. 
—A beautifully formed flint head of, as it seems, 
a small javelin ; for had it been intended for an 
arrow, as some have supposed, its crooked form 
would have thrown it out of its straight course 
on being discharged. The under-surface is per- 
fectly flat, and they have probably given it that 
bent point to form a more ragged and danger. 
ous wound.— Rude heads of arrows of the same 
kind of flint. It is rather difficult to say how 
the larger one has been fixed, but the smaller 
one has most likely been inserted deeply into a 
shaft, so as to present only a small portion of 
the sharp point.—A beautifully formed orna- 
ment of either horn or the bone of some of the 
larger cetaceous tribe of fishes. The underside 
is hollowed out to receive some other appendage ; 
and there are three perforations on each side 
for the purpose of fastening it by means of 
pins. It has probably been the ornamental 
handle of a javelin, of which the metal head 
has formed the opposite extremity. Its sym- 
metrical form would not disgrace the most 
expert mechanic of the present day, which, 
combined with the gloss upon it, gives it quite a 
modern appearance.—A pin, or something allied 
to it, made of wood: it is of a curious form, the 
point not being sharp but round, and flattened 
on one side to about half its length; the oppo- 
site extremity is quite round. No idea of the 
purpose for which it has been employed can be 
surmised, as there is no record of any thing 
similar having been met with.—Another pin of 
the same material as the handle of horn or fish- 
bone above mentioned. It was laid on the 
breast of the skeleton, having been used to 
secure the skin in which the body has been en- 
veloped.—One of the fragments of a ring, the 
other portion of which is more broken. It ap- 
pears to be of horn, and has been composed of 
two circles connected at two sides. It has been 
too large for the finger, and being rather of an 
oval form, has most probably been used for 
fastening a light scarf over the shoulder, which 
has been described by some authors as an ap- 
pendage to the dress of an Ancient Briton. 

By the side of the bones was placed a kind of 
dish, or shallow basket of wicker work : it is of 
a round form, and about six inches in diameter; 
the bottom has been formed of a single flat 
piece of bark, and the sides composed of the 
same, stitched together by the sinews of anl- 
mals ; which, though the basket fell in pieces 
on exposure to the atmosphere, are still easily 
to be observed in the fragments and round the 
edges of the bottom. Attached to the bottom 
is a quantity of decomposed matter, which has 
not yet been analysed. The most likely opinion 
concerning this basket is, that it has contained 
offerings of food, either for the dead or as gifts 
to the gods. 

Laid upon the lower part of the breast of 
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the skeleton was a very singular ornament, in 
the form of a double rose of a riband, with two 
loose ends; but of what it is composed is un- 
certain: it appears to have been an appendage 
of some belt or girdle, but, like the basket, it 
fell into small fragments immediately on re- 
moval. Its composition is exceedingly brittle, 
something resembling thin horn, but is more 
opaque and not elastic: the surface has been 
simply though curiously ornamented with small 
elevated lines. 

A quantity of a vegetable substance, which 
was at first believed to be dried rushes, was 
also found in the coffin: some of it has since 
been macerated, and though the greater portion 
of it is so much decomposed that nothing but 
the fibre remains, in one or two instances the 
experiment has been so far successful as to 
dearly distinguish a long lanceolate leaf, re- 
sembling that of the mistletoe, which plant it 
has most probably been: a few dried berries 
were amongst the vegetable mass; they were 
very tender, and most of them soon crumbled 
to dust ;—they are about the size of those of the 
mistletoe. 

The Three Tumuli.—The artificial eleva- 
tion of the one under notice does not appear to 
have been very great, as a rising ground has 
been chosen to work upon: the diameter of 
the artificial part is about forty feet, but at its 
extreme height the soil thrown up has not been 
above three feet in thickness. The following 
is a table of the interior of the barrow, de- 
scending from the surface :— 

Vegetable soil, 1 foot; loose stones, 2 feet; clay, &c. 
1 foot; loose stones, 1 foot; puddle, or blue clay, 1 foot ; 
oak-branches, about 1 ft.; the coffin, 3 feet ; solid clay, —. 
Thegreater part, if not the whole, of the upper 
surface of the soil has come there naturally from 
vegetable decomposition ; and precisely resem- 
bles the soil in other portions of the same and 
adjacent fields. Both the seams of stones have 
been thrown loosely in, without any appearance 
of paving or regular deposition. In the lower 
seam the clay beneath has been soft, as some of 
the stones have sunk into it, and has been 
either mixed with some substance to give it a 
different colour, or brought from some other 
place, as there is nothing in the immediate 
neighbourhood resembling it. The stones are 
all of them boulderers, principally sandstone, 
and most probably collected from the neigh- 
bouring lands. The oak branches have been 
carelessly thrown over the coffin; are from five 
to eight inches in diameter, and, like the coffin, 
are still covered with the rough bark. One 
only was placed perpendicularly at the foot of 
the coffin, apparently to steady it. The sides 
and bottom of the pit are formed of the natural 
day of the diluvium, which has never been 
disturbed. 

Now, from these facts we are enabled to 
form a very probable conjecture of the period 
of the coffin’s interment. ‘The absence of all 
pottery proves it to have been prior to urn 
burial, and consequently before the Roman 
invasion; and the presence of the single brass 
spear, to be after the introduction of the 
islanders to the more wealthy and civilised 
Phenicians. These, combined with the rude 
Weapons of flint, immediately prove the en- 
tombed to have been one of the aborigines of 
the soil ; and that this opinion may not appear 
to be too hastily formed, a few references to 
some works of standard repute on the subject 
may be offered. One great proof of its high 
antiquity is the envelopement of the body in a 
strong skin, which has doubtless been a part of 
the dress of the man when living. Dr. Henry, 
im his history of Great Britain, says, ‘ The 





first garments of the Ancient Britons, and of 
many other ancient nations, were made of 
skins: as they lived chiefly on the milk and 
flesh of their flocks, it was most natural and 
obvious to clothe themselves in their spoils. 
These garments, in the most ancient times at 
least, did not consist of several skins artificially 
sewed together, but of one skin of some of the 
larger animals, which they cast about their 
shoulders like a mantle.’ Cwsar, in his Com- 
mentaries, speaking of the Britons, says, * The 
greater part of those within the country live on 
flesh and milk, and go clad in skins.’ The 
hide of the brindled ox was generally preferred 
for this purpose, but they varied their dresses 
according to their occupation. At the period of 
Cesar’s invasion the Britons had become a little 
acquainted with the use of cloth as a covering 
for their bodies; but they had it at first in 
very small quantities, which was imported by 
the Pheenicians in exchange for their tin, and 
consequently could only be used by the more 
wealthy inhabitants: they afterwards threw off 
their mantles of skin and formed them of cloth, 
but still resembling the original skins in their 
shape. Henry, quoting from Strabo, says, 
* These plaids, or rather rugs, when they were 
first introduced, were esteemed so precious and 
so great a luxury, that they were only used by 
persons of rank and wealth, and that only in 
the winter season, when they went abroad.’ 
In the present instance, however, we have 
nothing of the kind, unless a light scarf (for 
fastening which the ring might be used) has 
been worn, formed of some similar material ; 
but still, from the mantle of skin remaining, 
the use of cloth has been very sparing. 

In the figure of a Druid, given in Mr. 
Planché’s work on British costume, the mantle 
is represented as fastened by a ring at the left 
shoulder; and the author says, ‘ instances of 
this are frequently met with in Anglo-Saxon 
illuminations ;’ and also, ‘ the annular orna- 
ments resembling bracelets, so constantly dis- 
covered both here and on the continent, and 
presumed to be merely votive, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being too small to wear on 
the arm or the wrist, may have been used in 
this manner, as a sort of brooch, by the Gaulish 
and Teutonic tribes.’ Tacitus says, ‘the mantle 
was fastened upon the breast, or one of the 
shoulders, with a clasp, or, for want of that, 
with a thorn or sharp-pointed piece of wood ;’ 
which corresponds with the long pin of horn. 
By the mantle’s being pinned at the breast, it 
could not also want fastening at the shoulder ; 
consequently some other article of dress must 
have been worn, which, from the size of the 
ring, could only have been a kind of orna- 
mental scarf. How long previous to the Anglo- 
Saxon era this ring was used, it is impossible 
to say; but the one in the coffin has every ap- 
pearance of having been employed for some 
similar purpose; if so, the custom is of high 
antiquity. 

The fact of only one metal weapon to three 
of flint being found, proves that they had not 
long been acquainted with the Pheenicians ; 
otherwise their spears and arrows of so rude a 
material, the formation of which must have cost 
them much pains and labour, would have been 
changed for the more elegant and useful ones of 
brass; but there only being one of this metal is 
quite decisive that brass at that time was an 
article of great value and rarity amongst them ; 
or this man, who, from the labour bestowed 
upon his burial, must have been of high rank 
and importance, would never have continued 
the use of flint. [We are very unwilling to di- 





vide this Notice ; but necessity has no law.—ED.] 


en ae net) cee ae RN 
DOCTOR GERARD. 

“ Alexandria ad Cauc —Doctor Gerard 
is at length returned in safety from his long 
protracted travels in the interesting countries 
between the British frontier on the north-west 
of India and the Caspian Sea. A letter has 
been received from him, dated Loodheeana the 
17th instant, announcing his arrival with a 
large collection of coins and minerals, and other 
objects of curiosity. Besides his own valuable 
researches, Dr. Gerard is the medium of bring- 
ing to the notice of the scientific world some 
very important discoveries of a Mr. Masson, 
made during a residence in the country of 
ancient Bactria. The ruins of an extensive 
city have been traced at the base of the Hindoo 
Kosh mountains, supposed to be the city of 
Alexandria ad Caucasum. Several other gigan- 
tic images have been seen like those in that 
neighbourhood already described by Dr. Gerard 
and Lieutenant Burnes; and various topes 
have been examined by Mr. Masson, from 
which he had collected upwards of thirty thou- 
sand old coins, mostly copper, and a large por- 
tion of them bearing Greek inscriptions in high 
preservation, some of which are not to be found 
in any collection in Europe. Mr. Masson has, 
through Dr. Gerard, furnished well-executed 
drawings of the most interesting coins, accom- 
panied with a long and highly interesting me- 
moir to the secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
who, we conclude, will give the whole an early 
place in his journal. It is said that old copper 
coins are found in such abundance in how 
parts, that the natives make a livelihood by col- 
lecting and melting them. As this has been 
going on, perhaps, for some centuries, we may 
conceive that the country, at some distant 
period, enjoyed a very high degree of prosperity, 
with a large population and many thriving 
towns, which have yielded to the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, and now exist no longer.” — 
Calcutta Courier, March 26. 

Mohun Lal.— Dr. Gerard, in a letter to the 
committee of the Delhi College, speaks in the 
highest terms of the conduct of the Hindoo 
student, Mohun Lal, who was selected to at- 
tend Mr. Burnes on his journey to Toorkistan, 
and had returned with Dr. G. to India. His 
mild amenity of disposition and agreeable de« 
meanour, he says, were well suited to the exi-« 
gencies that awaited him; but by far from his 
least recommendation has been his acquaint- 
ance with the English language. 

Many events occurred to try both his tem. 
per and his integrity; and the inclemency of 
the season was not amongst the least of the 
former. In the route from Mishid to the Per- 
sian camp, Mohun Lal’s feet were several times 
frozen fast to the stirrup-irons, while the 
moisture of respiration had contemporaneously 
encrusted his hand with ice. I found my own 
situation difficult, but was utterly surprised at 
the high amusement he seemed to derive in 
being unable to feel his toes, which remained 
for months afterwards a memento of the keen 
regions to which he had been exposed. 

‘¢ His presence of mind was equally con- 
spicuous when we fell among robbers; the 
temporary loss of his journal increased his 
regret that the savages could not reap any in- 
struction from it. 

** At Herat, trials of a different kind awaited 
him, sufficient to have implicated the conduct 
of the most scrupulous, particularly when we 
were taken for spies from the enemy’s camp, 
and afterwards for Russians. The prince royal 
of Persia, Abbas Mirza, was very kind to him, 
as was also the assistant-envoy at the court 
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ve a new impulse to emulation already well 
eveloped. His journal is the best record of 
his zeal and abilities. I might specify instances 
of these, but my object in addressing the com- 
mittee will be fully accomplished when I as- 
sure it of the incalculable results which seem 
destined to flow from the institution of which 
Mohun Lal is so promising a pupil. 

‘© Among the rude and desolate communities 
in Afghanistan, surprise might have been ex- 
pected; but I was certainly unprepared for 
the impression that was made by the Delhi 
student, who was caressed for his polite accom- 
plishments with the most friendly feelings. 

*€ Mohun Lal taught some of them the 
English alphabet; and it is thought, through 
such a medium as that of his own example, 
a knowledge of the British government of 
India is likely to become intelligible in these 
regions —an acquaintance which is but wanted 
to gain a prepossession that is naturally bent 
towards another quarter. A community of 
feeling, which at present has only an existence, 
with no ties or attachments, is likely to receive 
its best stimulus from such a source: a few 
Afghan youths, instructed at the Delhi insti- 
tution, could not fail to produce the most ap- 
preciable effects. 

** Mohun Lal returns to India in full health, 
and so far from being discouraged by the severe 
nature of his adventure, he has projected a 
tour to Budduckshan, and the countries along 
the banks of the Oxus and Indus; which he 
hopes, with the approbation of his patrons, to 
accomplish at some future period. 

“‘Mohun Lal (adds the Delhi Gazette, in 
corroboration of this flattering, and we doubt 
not just, account of his fellow-traveller) has 
arrived at Delhi, and we have had the pleasure 
of meeting and conversing with him: he most 
fully comes up to the good character which 
is given of him by those who know him well. 
He is, in fact, a fine specimen of what may 
be done with the natives of India by edu- 
cation and good society, and completely dis- 
proves the now almost exploded assertion, that 
no native can be made a perfect gentleman. 


COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 


Cartain CHESNEY, the author of a report 
on steam navigation of the river Euphrates, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, and 
on which a committee of the house has appro- 
priated a sum of 20,0007. towards defraying 
the expenses of an attempt to establish a com- 
munication that way with our possessions in 
India—is at present at Liverpool, building two 
iron steam-vessels, to be landed in pieces, we 
believe, in the bay of Scanderoon—at all events 
in the neighbourhood—carried across to the 
Euphrates, put together (for which docks are 
now in preparation), and navigated downwards 
towards the Persian Gulf in April or May 
next. He takes with him from this country 
naturalists, a lieutenant R.N., artillerymen, 
engineers, and sailors. 


On this subject we observe Major Head addresses a 
letter to the Times newspaper, in which he says, ‘‘ Having 
pursued the route in = with much attention at the 
time to its applicability to steam-navigation, and other 
F) befeficial objects; and, in the course of my progress from 

* Bombay, vid Socotra, up the Red Sea, having had much 
intérc@firse with the natives of Arabia and Africa, and 
visiting every port on the former coast, | may be per- 
mitted to submit a few remarks. The voyage between 
Egypt and India will be most conveniently performed by 
having two intermediate stations and islands at proper 
distances for this purpose. One of them in the Red Sea 
(Camaran) carries on a brisk trade with Massouah, on the 
Opposite or African side of the Red Sea, and which is the 
inlet or port of Abyssinia. Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt, 
who reported on this place, gave their opinion that trade 
introduced into it by British merchants would go on in- 
creasing, and cause civilisation, if not Christianity, to 


spread, and ultimately reach the heart of Africa. Ca- 
maran also, from its situation, commands the trade of 
Loheia and the finest portion of Arabia, and similar re- 
sults might be expected there as on the opposite conti- 
nent. e other island alluded to for a depét (Socotra) 
is outside of the Red Sea, and as advantageously situated 
for trade with the coast of Zanguebar and with Aden, the 
south port of Africa, as Camaran is with Abyssinia and 
Loheia. Much more could be said, but I only desire to 
shew that, as far as Arabia and Africa as well as 
the East, ‘ this subject opens vast and incalculable be- 
nefits to our country and to mankind.’ In reference to 
the steam communication from England, the ocean spreads 
over 1,250 miles that separate Falmouth from Gibraltar ; 
and the voyage is 1,837 miles from Gibraltar up the Me- 
diterranean Sea to Egypt, with Malta as an intermediate 
station. Departing from India, the ocean separates Bom- 
bay from Socotra, a distance of 1,137 miles, and the Gulf 
of Aden and the Red Sea cover the remaining 1,900 miles 
to Egypt. The length of the voyage to Egypt is, on the 
one ‘ide, 3,087 miles; on the other side it is 3,039 miles. 
The ports at which steamers arrive on the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea side of Egypt are connected by 150 miles of 
inland navigation from Alexandria to Cairo, and 70 miles 
land-carriage from Cairo to Suez. The winter gales in 
the ocean between England and Gibraltar are about the 
same as those in the Indian Ocean during the south-west 
monsoon, but at the opposite time of the year to the 
former : so that packets going to India will have a favour- 
able season one-half their voyage, and are likely to aver- 
age nearly the same time throughout the year. The weather 
oF the Red Sea and the Mediterranean would be much 
the same with respect to steam navigation. The Malta 
steam-packets have been running several years, and aver- 
e 14 days’ ; a packet departing from Malta for 
Alexandria the day after the arrival of the English packet 
would reach Egypt in 20 days from England. If the same 
arrangements were made on the route between Egypt and 
India, the same result would be produced; and with six 
days to cross Egypt, the time of communication between 
England and her Eastern empire would be 46 days. 


The following are the stages throughout :— 
Miles. Miles. 


Falmouth to Gibraltar 1,250] Bombay to Socotra 1,137 
Gibraltar to Malta ---- 1,000 | Socotra to Camaran-- 837 


Malta to Alexandria .- 837 | Camaran to Suez---+ 1,065 


3,087 3,039 

A mail may be carried from Bombay to Calcutta in 
nine or ten days; from Bombay to Madras in eight or 
nine days. Packets could be established by private arrange- 
ment to communicate between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, 
and Socotra, to accommodate passengers.” 


FINE ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION IN SUFFOLK STREET. 


WE have had a peep at the Third Winter Ex- 
hibition in the Gallery of the Society of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street, which will open to 
the public on Monday next ; and we are en- 
abled to report very favourably respecting it. 
Hitherto this Exhibition has been confined to 
the works of British artists, living or deceased. 
In order, perhaps, to give a feature of variety to 
the collection, a few pictures have been ad- 
mitted into the present Exhibition from the 
pencils of some of the most distinguished mas- 
ters of the Italian and Flemish schools, espe- 
cially Annibal Carracci, Andrea del Sarto, 
Carlo Cignari, Canaletti, Rubens, Vandyke, 
Teniers, &c. We confess that we do not en- 
tirely approve of this innovation upon the 
original plan. Still, however, the great mass 
of the works of which the Exhibition consists 
are, as in our opinion the whole ought to have 
been, the productions of British art; and 
among them are many of which the British 
school has just reason to be proud. Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Hogarth, Wilson, West, Opie, 
Northcote, Loutherbourg, Fuseli, Harlowe, 
Stothard, Vincent, &c., nobly maintain the 
character of past times; and Turner, Beechey, 
Mulready, Smirke, J. M. Wright, Creswick, 
Chisholme, Hoffland, Singleton, Holland, Ince, 
R. B. Davis, Chambers, Pyne, O’Connor, Far- 
rier, Kidd, Barker, Barrett, Phillips, Woolmer, 
Bartholomew, &c., that of the present. In our 
next number, by which time we shall have had 
an opportunity of leisurely examining the last- 
mentioned class, we wiil particularise such per- 
formances as appear to us to deserve peculiar 








attention. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations of Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap. 

Book. 1835. London, Fisher. 
A MISCELLANEOUS assemblage, calculated to 
please a variety of the tastes that are worth 
pleasing. For the lover of simplicity and na- 
ture, there are ‘“‘ The Orphan Ballad Singers,” 
and ‘** Etty’s Rover;” for the admirer of ori. 
ental magnificence, there are “ Scene near 
Chillah Tarah Ghaut, Bundélkhund,” “ The 
British Residency at Hyderabad,” and “ View 
of Sassoor, in the Deccan ;"’ for the physiogno. 
mical observer, there are the portraits of 
‘** Raphael Sanzio,” ‘‘ Miss Porter,” “ Miss 
Anna Maria Porter,” “‘ Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory,” and ** Baboo Kasiprasad Ghisk ;” for 
the venerator of ‘‘ hour antiquity,” there is 
‘€ Speke Hall, Lancashire ;” and for the very 
seriously disposed there are “* The River of the 
Water of Life,” ‘* Christian got up to the Gate,” 
** The Shepherd Boy in the Valley of Humilia. 
tion,” and ‘ Christian and Hopeful escaping 
from Doubting Castle.”»—They are all respect- 
ably executed ; but the chief merit of several 
of them unquestionably is their having afforded 
subjects for the charming little poetical composi- 
tions by the fair L. E L., to which we called the 
attention of our readers in the last number of 
the Literary Gazette. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Own Monday Mr. Denvil essayed the character 
of Richard the Third; and in its delineation 
displayed a considerable share of the same 
talent which entitled his Shylock to approbation 
and applause. A good judgment was obvious 
throughout ; and the opening soliloquy, as well 
as several other scenes, were given in the best 
possible manner. To be original in a part so 
hackneyed by actors of all sorts, from the most 
finished to the most crude, is hardly within the 
scope of any new hunchback; and Mr. Denvil, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, seemed to us to hang 
between heaven and earth in this respect. In 
some passages he struck out beauties untouched 
or unnoticed before; but the dread of being 
thought an imitator, we presume, caused him 
to slur over unmarked other passages which 
we have been accustomed to see given with 
prodigious effect. Now, nothing can be worse 
than servile imitation, and a faithful copying 
of all the traditionary tricks of the stage ; but, 
on the other hand, the anxious avoidance of 
fine, natural, and decided traits, merely because 
they have been common to the highest of our 
predecessors is apt to make us wonderfully 
tame and inefficient. Both extremes are to 
be avoided. No genius whatever can render 
an old and much-exhibited portrait altogether 
novel: it is enough, in preserving the acknow- 
ledged likeness, to shew that you have mind 
as well as executive powers. Perhaps, on the 
whole, Mr. Denvil’s Richard was a little coarse. 
Richard is a sanguinary tyrant; but even 
Shakespeare, imaging him under the absolute 
reign of the dynasty by which he was de- 
throned, does not forget that his lineage was 
lofty, his fashions courtly as well as warlike, 
and his demeanour so plausible as to win over 
his very enemies, and gain the affections of 
accomplished women. His tongue, which could 
wheedle with the devil, was not boisterous; 
he was remorseless, not ruffianly. 

[Playing every night having been found to cause too 
heavy a loss, this theatre is shut on certain evenings, and 
its co-mate, we believe, on others. ] 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Ar this house Mr. Vandenhoff is generally 
pitted against Mr. Denvil at the other; but 
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in such heavy and ill-cast plays as to afford 
him little chance of either audiences or success. 
He has performed King John, Macbeth, and 
Wolsey, and all in a most respectable style ; 
Miss Clifton (except in Henry VIJTI., where 
Mrs. Sloman is the Queen) undertaking the 
jeading female parts, of which no more need 
be said. On Tuesday, Cinderella was pro- 
duced in fair force, with Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
Miss Betts, H. Cawse, Seguin, Guibelei, and 
Meadows. The musicis a cento from Rossini’s 
by Mr. Lacy; the scenery shewy, and 
the dancing clever. Having Sinclair at the 
other theatre, it is pretty clear that vocal 
talent predominates over other branches of 
dramatic attraction at the larger houses. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

Tye restoration of lost voices, the return of 
Phillips, and other improvements and additions, 
have considerably augmented the pleasures 
nightly derivable from this resort of harmony, 
where native talent produces the concord of 
sweet sounds. The Widow Queen goes much 
better than on its earliest representations ; 
and the melody of My Grandfather is worthy 
of his or any other age. 


HAY MARKET. 
Ow Saturday the little theatre concluded its 
season; and it gave us pleasure to learn, from 
the usual address spoken on the occasion, that 
it had been a successful one. Clever pieces 
and sterling acting have thus met, as they 
ought to meet, with due encouragement ; and 
a refutation been given to those who assert 
that trickery and prostitution are the most 
profitable means of levying on the public purse. 


ADELPHI. 

To this favourite place of amusement Buck- 
stone has not only been restored, but has 
brought with him a theatrical bantling, che 
Christening of which has afforded him an op- 
portunity of displaying his double talents, both 
as actor and author, to advantage. It is a 
lively and laughable offspring of his gayer 
moments, and quite different from the multi- 
plied matrimonial composition so deservedly 
successful at the Haymarket. It could not 
mortify him, we hope, to hear every body laugh 
at him and at it. Wilkinson’s dry humour is 
also very contagious; so that, altogether, no wet- 
nursing of the critics is needed. 


OLYMPIC. 

MavameE Vesrris is the spirited patroness 
of novelty. Not content with three new things 
on her opening night, she has already given 
us another slight but pleasing burletta, called 
A Friend in Need, from the pen of the author 
of Hide and Seek. Keeley and Mrs. Orger 
are the props of this piece—if it would not be 
more correct to speak of the former as its very 
core, seeing that his name is Pipps. Miss 
Fitawalter is a pretty heroine; and the whole 
performance entirely successful. The Loan of 
a continues to prove a most prospering 
hit: it is (which is saying much) one of 
Planché’s best vaudevilles. 


SURREY. 
Tuts theatre has been improving in attrac- 
tions, and consequently in attendances. Mr. 
Butler has abilities worthy of any stage ; and 
Mr. Davidge is himself, what a manager ought 
ae a host high in the estimation of his many 
tors. 


VICTORIA. 
Rent Day, well performed, is 
houses. The Irish Gentleman, 


HERE The 
drawing full 





in which Mr. H. Wallack takes the leading part, 
is a new and entertaining farce. An Irish ser- 
vant apes his master, and produces much équi- 
vogue, which is finally adjusted ; and, “ a’ by- 
ganes being byganes,” every one is comfortably 
provided for. 





VARIETIES. 


Captain Back.—Mr. Duncan Finlayson, be- 
longing to the Hudson Bay Company, arrived 
at La Clime on the 6th September, and brings 
intelligence of and from Capt. Back to the 4th 
of May; at which date our intrepid country- 
man was at Fort Reliance, at the east end of 
Great Slave Lake, and about to proceed on his 
expedition. On the 25th of April the accounts 
of the safe return of Capt. Ross and his party 
had reached Capt. Back, whose views would 
accordingly be confined to scientific objects. 


hearing a funeral knell, ‘* put you in mind of 
your latter end?” ‘ No; but the rope puts me 
in mind of yours,” replied the colonel,—From 
Angelo’s Recollections. 

Theatrical.—_Mr. and Mrs. Mathews, Sheri- 
dan Knowles, and Miss Phillips, have all been 
landed safely at New York—the latter, we 
regret to hear, had a bad attack of measles. 

Boildieu, the celebrated composer, died last 
week at Jarcy, his country seat. His remains 
have since been interred at Paris. 

Pun Classical.—A dinner-party were exceed 
ingly alarmed the other day in the Strand by 
the loud screaming of the son and heir of the 
family in a room overhead. Dreading some 
accident, mamma, papa, and the guests, rushed 
to the scene of terror, when they found Master 
Three- years-old very happily seated on his 
nurse’s lap, and screeching to the omnibuses 
as they passed the window. ‘ What could 





Westminster Hail.—During the tremendous 


conflagration of Thursday night, we may aver | 


that the preservation of this venerable monu- 
ment was almost entirely to be attributed to 
the personal exertions of Lord Munster, assisted 
by Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, and a small 
number of gentlemen, who (witnessing his 
lordship’s zeal) voluntarily placed themselves 
under his directions, and served as his aides-de- 
camp. From the beginning of the fire till the 
Hall was placed out of danger, his lordship never 
relaxed a moment ; and, what by his own dar- 
ing example, by his authority with the soldiery, 
police, and firemen, and by his judicious ar- 
rangement of engines—he fortunately succeeded 
in saving this structure, whose loss could never 
have been repaired, and which was at times ab- 
solutely touched by the flames round one-half 
of its extent. The alternate hopes and fears of | 
those engaged in this task were most exciting. 

Lectures on Architecture We observe that 
Mr. Elmes advertises two series of Lectures on 
Architecture. What an opportunity for profit- 
able national illustration does the destruction of 
our Parliament-Houses offer to the lecturer ! 

Entomology.—The Lincoln and York news- 
papers mention the visitation of myriads of 
small flies, between the size of the midge and 
common house-fly, with long wings, which 
filled the air like locusts, and settled in multi- 
tudes upon persons and places around. Near 
Topsham, Devon, a cloud of similar flies ex- 
tended nearly three-fourths of a mile in length, 
and occupied the breadth of the road. Their 
course was along with the wind from the south- 
east, and they covered the passengers on their 
way. 

‘Nursing by Steam!—It is an absolute fact 
that a patent has been taken out for nursing by 
steam! It consists of the application of the 
steam to machinery which rocks the cots of 
children who happen to be passengers in steam- 
vessels. 

Dutch Literature.—How little is Dutch Li- 
terature known in England? The Amsterdam 
journals announce the death of “ the celebrated 
poet Cernelius Loats,” Knight of the Lion, and 
Member of the Royal Institute, at the age of 
70—and yet, perhaps, not twenty Englishmen 
are acquainted with the name! ! 

The Obelisk of Luxor, obtained by the 
French and brought to France, is about to be 
erected at the Ronde Pointe of the Champs Ely- 
sées; and the twelve statues from the Pont de 
la Concorde to be disposed as an avenue to 
increase its effect. Porticos are also to be built, 
and the whole place improved by filling up the 
fosses and levelling the field. 

Presentiments.—“ Does not that bell tolling,” 


tempt the boy to shout so loudly ?”” said mam. 
ma. ‘** Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit,” 
replied a visitor, as they re-descended to the 
dining-table. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Prices of Copyrights. —The Courier newspaper (so gene- 
rally well informed on literary and other subjects) has 
fallen into an error with regard to the sum paid to Mr. 
Bulwer for his ‘* Last Days of Pompeii;” which, though 
it cannot affect an author in that gentleman’s eminent 
position, might possibly produce some injury to the in- 
terests of less distinguished writers. We therefore take 
the liberty of correcting it (as, we daresay, our esteemed 
contemporary already has), and of stating, that so far 
from Mr. Bulwer’s receiving less than usual for his last 
two Novels, he has (to our knowledge) received more than 
he had previously done. 

Though too many of our English ogra are de 
facto worth little or nothing, thefts and compilations, 
and very bad pennyworths, still there are some for which 
publishers pay considerable prices to men of abilities or 

enius; and assured!y these ought to be protected from 

ome piracy and foreign invasion. By the 6th Geo. IV., 
chap. 107, the importation of any book of which the 
copyright has been purchased here, and the work pub- 
lished in this country, is declared to be illegal; and yet, 
it would appear, notwithstanding this law, that our books 
are reprinted in Paris, or elsewhere abroad, and either 
smuggled or imported into this country, and sold at re- 
duced prices, to the great detriment of meritorious 
authors, and the publishers who may have paid them a 
fair sum for their productions. This matter has, we 
observe from the newspapers, been brought before the 
world by an injunction sued out by Mr. Bentley against 
M. Balli¢re, as one of the dealers in these spurious edi- 
tions, and forbidding him to sell ‘* Ayesha” or ‘* Helen ;” 
and we do trust, that wherever blame rests prohibition 
and punishment may fall. Heaven knows, the prospects 
of our literature and literary men are low enough, with- 
out the increase of this long-felt and substantial evil. 

The “Life of Col. Crockett,” by himself, has been re- 
published in London. The Lit. Gaz. contains a review 
of it, and says it is spurious, while to the ‘* Eccentricities 
of Crockett,” which is actually a work of fiction, it gives 
authenticity. — West and Trow's New-York Bookseller's 
Advertiser . 

Arabic Literature. — The Arabic MSS. in the library of 
the Escurial, are stated to be of great curiosity and value, 
and catalogued to the number of 1631, besides the remains 
of boxes of half-burnt and incomplete fragments. Not- 
withstanding the historian Conde’s researches, it is to be 
hoped that these treasures of an important and most inte- 
resting period of literature may yet be fully investigated 
ere time or accident consign them to oblivion. 


In the Press. 


The Revolutions of the Globe familiarly described; in 
a Series of Letters add: to a Lady, by Dr. Bertrand. 

Letter to Lord Melbourne, on the State of Education in 
England, by the Rev. N. S. Smith. 

ean, a Poem, by Theodore Norton; with a Portrait, 
—- by S. Reynolds, from a sketch by Cousins. 

he First Part of a quarterly publication, to contain a 
Series of 143 Plates of Roman Coins and Medals, compris- 
ing all the important Varieties of the Consular or Family 
Series, and those of the Empire, from Pompey the Great 
down to Trajan Decius. 

Will Watch, by the Author of ‘* Cavendish.” 

Tough Yarns; a Series of Naval Tales, &c., by the 
Old Sailor (author of ‘‘ Greenwich Hospital,” &c.), 
embellished by George Cruikshank. 

The Spirit of Chaucer, by C. C. Clarke, author of 
** Tales from Chaucer,” in Prose. 

De La Macy, a Novel, by Jos. R W. Lomas, Esq. 

Appendix to the Black Book, with Additions and Cor- 
rections to the present Time. 

Hyacinthe; or, the Contrast; by the Authoress of 
** Alice Seymour.” 








observed his compapjon to Colonel »—, on 


Marston, a Novel. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lectures on the Ordinary Agents of Life, as applicable 
to Therapeutics and Hygiene, by A. Kilgour, M.D., small 
8vo. 8s. bds.—The Martyr of Verulam, and other Poems, 
by T as Ragg, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; 2s. sewed. — Prin- 

ples of Mathematical, Physical, and Political we oy 
by M. Malte Brun, 2nd edit. 8vo. 15s. bds.—Sewell’s H 

of the Society of Friends, 4 vols., forming vols. V. 
to VIII. of the * Friend’s Library,” 24mo. cloth.—Sonnets, 
and other Poems, by Samuel Hinds, D.D., 12mo. cloth. 
—Guy Rivers, the Outlaw, a tale of Georgia, 3 vols. 12mo. 
168. 6d. bds. — Compendium of Pharmacy, by W. Meade, 
12mo. 4s, bds. — Manual of Aphorisms on Chemistry and 
‘Toxicol for Apothecaries Hall, by R. Venables, 12mo. 
‘a. bds.—A New Synopsis of Nosology, by G. H. Weather- 
ead, M.D., 12mo. 3s. — Cataract, description of its 
Nature and Treatment, by John Stevenson, 12mo. 3s. 
— Missionary Researches in America, by Smith and 
Dwight, 8vo. 14s. cloth.—Beaufoy’s Guide to True Pil- 
grims, revised, by T. Williams, 32mo. ls. cloth.—Pro- 
hetic Messenger Almanac, 1835, 2s. 9d. sewed.— Lays and 
ds of various Nations, Vol. II. France, Spain, and 
Tartary, by W. J. Thoms, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. — The 
Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual for 1835, 
12mo. 12s. morocco. — Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- 
Book for 1835, 4to. 21s. cloth. — Selections from the 
English Poets; from Spenser to Beattie, with Portraits, 
Vignettes, &c. 12mo. 12s.—The New-Year’s Token, 1835, 
al 18mo. 9 Plates, 6s. roan.—Symptoms and Treatment 
of Malignant Cholera, by W. Marsden, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth.—Job Crithanna’s Fables and Morals, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
—The Friends; or, the Influence of Religion; a Tale, by 
M. A. E. Hansard, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—Four Lectures on 
the Liturgy, delivered at Luton, by the Rev. E. S. Apple- 
ard, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. — Faustus, a Tragedy, translated 
mto English blank Verse, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — Showell’s 
Housekeeper’s Account-Book for 1835, 4to. 2s. sewed.— 
The Elements of Anatomy, by James Quain, M.D. 3rd 
edit. 18s.—The Surgeon’s Practical Guide in Dressing and 
Bandaging, by Dr. T. Cutler, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth.—Pretty 
Lessons in Verse for good Children, 18mo. 2s. cloth.— 
Practical Exercises in French Phraseology, by Isidore 
Brasseur, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Chitty’s General Practice of the 
Law, Part IV. royal 8vo. 16s.—Vathek, French, by Wm. 
Beckford, Esq., 12mo. 5s. sewed.— Memoirs of Sir Thomas 
Moore, with Extracts from his Works, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Part XX XIX, contains Ma- 
*nufactures, 4to. 21s. bds. 
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October. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday... 2 | From 36 to | 30:03 to 30-09 
Friday ---- 3 sere 35 ee 62 | BOOK ++ 3006 
Saturday-- 4 cers 37 ++ G62 | 3008 ++ 3012 
Sunday---- 5 core 35 ee 6B | 3010 ++ 3014 
Monday -- 6 eoee 41 ++ 74 | 30°14 stationary 
Tuesday -- 7 | «+++ 43 ++ 70 | 3013 -- 30-11 
Wednesday 8 | ---- SL ++ 65 | 3011 ++ 3005 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 
The morning of the 5th and 6th foggy, otherwise gene- 


rally clear. 
Meme Cuarues Henry ADAMS. 


Latitude-...++ 51° 3732” N. 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

a From grave to gay is a rule we try as much as we 
ean to observe in every No. of the Gazette. This week, 
such is the nature of our materials, it is superlatively 
from gravest to gayest, with hardly an intermediate tint. 
Science and sheer jocularity shoulder each other through- 
out. We have been obliged to abridge our continuation 
of the British Association report, and to divide the paper 
describing the extraordinary ancient British tomb; other- 
wise we should not have found room for Comics and Pic- 
Nics to amuse our general readers—and, we trust, induce 
them to look at the instructive as well as the entertaining. 

To Dr. Buckland we beg to express our sense of 
ob on for his having called our notice to the account 
of the ancient British tomb near Gristhorpe, and having 
procured it to be forwarded to us, justly anticipating that 
the Literary Gazette would be prone to give so interesting 
@ paper general circulation at home and abroad. When 
men eminent in science and literature kindly remember 
the uses of the periodical press in performing such ser- 
vices, and take the trouble to enable it to fulfil the most 
femoy of its duties for the public information, it is a 

mefit to general science which merits the thanks of all. 
In the particular case of any journal, as in our own, we 
shall only say, that we feel very grateful for such favours, 
and are ever proud of an opportunity of acknowledging 
them in the best manner—that of paying the most prompt 
attention to their diffusion. Many of our friends would 
do well to think of this; and, farther, not to consider 
insulated matters of too small consequence for commu- 
nication. The adage is trite but true—‘‘ many a little 
makes a mickle:” a number of slight eminences gained 
in succession affords an equally extensive view as that 
from one high mountain. 

Patience ! — Patience, we must say to many kind and 
valuable, as well as to many kind yet not available, friends. 
We hope we have no occasion to say to our readers also— 


We are informed that the account of the 


death of Mr. Merle, which we copied into the Gazette, 
was a tion. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. — Evening 
Lectures.— Session 1834-5. 
Latin—Tuesday and Friday, at 7 o’clock. On the Formation of 
the Latin Language; the Principles of its Prosody and its 
e 


tres. 
Greek—Monday and Thursday, at 7 o’clock. On Aristophanes. 
Sanscrit—Tuesday and Friday, at 6 o'clock. 
History — Tuesday at 7, and Friday at half-past 7 o'clock. 


ee, Bl. 
Law—Monday and Wednesday, at a quarter before 7, and Friday 
at half-past 6 o'clock. Fee, 4. 
THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
Council Room, 16th Oct. 1834. 





O BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, and 
STATIONERS. — To be disposed of, a compact and 
eligible Business in the above Branches, established upwards of 
pe a years, in an elegant and populous City in the central part 
of England. Any active and enterprising person about com- 
mencing business would find this a favourable opening, espe- 
cially if well acquainted with the Printing department. The 
present Stock, Piant, &c. would be about £1200, but may be 
readily reduced lower if more convenient to a Purchaser. 
Address (if by letter post-paid), Mr. Edwards, Bookseller, 
12 Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Price 8s. per annum, postage free. 


ENT’S LITERARY ADVERTISER, 

REGISTER of ENGRAVINGS, &c, is published on 

the tenth day of every month, by the Proprietor, Robert Bent, at 

his Office in the Aldine Chambers, No. 13, Paternoster Row, 

where Advertisements, Literary Intellig » &c. are d 
to be sent. 

This Paper contains Adverti and Intellig on Sub- 
jects relative to Literature, Engravings, and Works on the Fine 
Arts, with a Monthly Alphabetical List of all the New Pub- 
lications, including their Sizes and Pri 
into the Country on the day of publicati 
Newsvenders, free of postage. 

*,* R. Bent is also preparing a New Edition of the “ London 
Catalogue of Books,” and solicits the favour of any suggestions 
during its progress through the press, which may tend to im- 
prove the same. 








rices; and is forwarded 
eee ‘a 


by all B an 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 8 Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, established by Act of Parliament, for Assurances on 
Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and Pur- 
chasing of Annuities. 
Capital, One Million, in 50,000 Shares of 202, each. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
Lord Viscount Glandine. 
Ear! Leven and Melville, Lord Etphinstone. 
Lord Viscount Falkland. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. M.P. 


Earl of Erroll. 
Earl of Courtown. 


Conducted by Sixteen Directors. 


William A. Mackinnon, Esq. F.R.S. Chairman, 
Major-General John Shaw, Deputy Chairman. 


This Company, from its various plans of accommodation, 
affords ater facility to parties wishing to insure than any 
Establishment of the kind in London. 

1, It allows the Premiums to be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, or 
Annually, as may best suit the convenience of the assured. 

2. It allows (when the insurance is for life) half of the annual 
premium to remain unpaid for five years at interest, to be de- 
ducted eventually from the policy. 

8. It adopts the principle of an ding and d ding scale 
of premiums, which is equally applicable to the opulent and 
those of limited income; and, from the moderate and judicious 
rate of its premiums, particularly on the younger ages, and for 
short periods, is well deserving the attention and patronage of 
the Public. 

4. Policies are granted on very moderate terms, payable on the 
death of two or three a (as the case may be), so as to render 
leasehold property held upon lives nearly equal in value to lands 
held in perpetuity. 





Annual Premium for Assuring, 100. 















































With Share 
Without Share of Profits. of Profits. 
Age.) One Year. , Seven Years. Life. Life. 
4, «. d, a.8d | £8 d. yey 
20 018 4 102 ; 1 13 10 118 8 
30 1 311 154 2 310 se 
40 110 2 we 4 2H % { 83 4 
Ascending Scale. 
First Second Third Fourth ) For Re- 
Age. Five Five Five Five mainder 
Years Years. Years. Years. | of Life. 
l[tQ ad | aaa leoGh l&eeoe lena & 
a} 132) 180] 1ign 117 | 329 
| 220 8 1 407 8 2 310 210 5 | 317 9 
40 | 2 411 | 21210 3 010 8 8it | 31610 
Descending Scale. 
First | Second Third | Fourth | For Re- 
Age. Five } Five Five | Five | mainder 
Years. | Years Years. | Years. | of Life. 
£. 4 d. | 4. de |. 8. de | £, de ikoad 
20 |} 229)115/14%3/]1100/] 150 
30 217 0 | 210 4 238 1170 | 110 4 
40 31610 8 61 21611 270i 43117 0 
Every requisite information will be given at the Office, No. 8 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, where Prospectuses may be ha 


=m 


— or by letter, addressed to Edward Boyd, Esq. Residen' 
irector, 





O PAINTERS.—A House to Let, in good 
Parks with a Capital Painting Hoome tulle foe vets 
nt’s Park, w: a Capita! nting- built 
as by Mr. Danby. Rent melersion . oe Yon 
For Particulars apply to Mr. Lloyd, 14 Mornington Crescent. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. in boards, 
ECOLLECTIONS ofthe EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, from 1710 to 1800. Translated from the 
French of the MARCHIONESS de CREQUY, 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
Simeon South’s Letters from France and 
Belgium, in 1832-3-4. 2 vols. 8vo, with 13 Portraits. 26s, 
‘* A very fine description of France and Belgium as they now 
are.” —Literary Gazette, 
“ The writer of this work is undoubtedly a man of talent.”— 
Athencum. 





VILLAGE SERMONS. 

Second edition, 12mo. 4s. 
ISCOURSES and SACRAMENTAL 

ADDRESSES to a VILLAGE CONGREGATION, 
“ Simplicity, combined with elegance of diction, conciseness, 
and, above all, fervent piety, are the characteristics of these Vil. 
lage Discourses.” —Christian Remembrancer. 

« There is a vein of pious reflection, and an earnest desire for 
human welfare, running through every page of this book, which 
cannot fail to recommend it to the good and the devout.”—Athe. 





ne 

** There is a beautiful simplicity in these Di » and, at 
the same time, a fine selection of thought, which must render 
them acceptable to the most polished minds.”—Zvangelical Ma. 
gazine. 

«“* They are short, they are pious, and they are well written; 
and we have much pleasure in recommending them as a valuable 
accession to the country clergymau's library.” —Gentii 's Ma- 
gazine. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; sold also by J. Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly. 








In 8vo. price 92. boards, 


N ACCOUNT of the PRESENT 

STATE of the ISLAND of PUERTO RICO; com- 

prising numerous original Facts and Documents illustrative of 

the State of C and Agri and of the Condition, 

Moral and Physical, of the various Classes of the Population in 

that Island, as compared with the Colonies of other European 

Powers; demonstrating the Superiority of the Spanish Slave 

Code; the great Advantages of Free over Slave Labour, &c. &c. 
By Colonel FLINTER. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





12mo. 4s. 6d. boards, ‘ 
HORT MEMORIALS of the LORD’S 
GOODNESS; illustrated in the following Narratives :— 
« Old Gabriel,” “ Catherine Radden,” ‘* Hamlet of St. Budeaux,” 
« The Aged Shepherd,” “‘ The Aged Widow,” “‘ The Aged Gip- 
sy,” “* Visits to a Cottage,” ‘« Serious Thoughts for the Aged,” 
“€ On the Power and Grace of the Holy Spirit.” 
Printed for J, Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
N.B. Many of these Tracts have for some time been circulated 
singly, and are now for the first time collected into one volume. 








ann aeaiind bds. the Fourth edition of 
HE REV. WILLIAM WHEWELL'S 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 

The Bridgewater Treatises already published, are those by 
Dr. Chalmers, Professor Kidd, and Sir Charles 

Bell, third editions; ’ ee: 
Dr. Roget, and Dr. Prout, third editions. 

The Rev. William Kirby’s, and Dr. Buck- 


land's, will be ready in November. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 











In foolscap, price 5s. cloth, 
AU 8 TT Us. A 3 
Translation into English Blank Verse, from the German 
of Goéthe, 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 


SCOTT AND SCOTLAND. 
In morocco, 1. 1s.; India Proofs, 2/. 10s, 


TTT 
EATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1835. 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
With 21 beautifully finished Plates, executed by the first 
Engravers, from Drawings by G. Cattermole, Esq. 

The whole of the Plates illustrate the History, Topography, 
&c. of Scotland, and the Tales, Romances, and Poetical Works 
of Sir Walter Scott. : ea 

“ This exquisitely beautiful set of illustrations are all fro 
the designs of Mr. George Cattermole, whose taste and talents 
have been frequently eulogised; but whose productions never 
came before the public in so extensive and finished a shape.”— 
Literary Gazette, 3 sastncedelaaa 

«« The engravings are of very great merit. — . 

“ This my superlative specimen of the fine arts.”—Sunday 
Times. 

«* There is not an uninteresting or an ill-executed plate in the 
series.”—Court Journal, Eng- 

« The first series of ‘ Scott and Scotland’ does honour to ing: 
lish oe eee Post. ‘ anaes 

«« The engravings are excellent.”—Spectator. ” 

“ The descriptions of Scottish scenery, and the old be ager 
castles, are eloquent and vivid ; and the occasional legends an 
anecdotes introduced are told with skill and feeling.”—Su"- on 

« The idea of this work is admirable; as admirable as the 
execution,”—Literary Gazette. - 

London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman 
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In 8 vols. post 8vo. price Ble. 6d. 

ae 3 A Novel. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of MORLEY. 
a of the live- 


D 


« Prom our extracts, the reader will form some ide 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 


from the Creation to the Deluge: attempted to be philo- 
Hl idered. In a Series of Letters to a Son. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
By William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, London. 


NEW. STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 





liness, sound sense, intelligenoe, tenderness, and y, bo 
pares) and moral beauty, which pervade it.” —Edinb. Review. 
«Iisa production of great beauty and interest.”—Lit. Gaz. 
London: Longma: 


My Orme, and Co. 





Published under the Su; ntendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
= er vedel Knowledge. 
By Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
handsome thick 8vo. vol. accompanied by an Analytical Ta- 
bie of Contents, a Chronological Table of Eminent Men, and of 
the Principal Councils; also a copious Index, price 13s. 6d. 
canvass boards, 
HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Reformation. 
By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, A.M. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Prebendary 
of Chichester. 

The History of Spain and Portugal, from 
B.C, 1000 to A.D, 1814, with a copious Index, Chronological Ta- 
bie, kc. Twelve Numbers in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. net 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. containing the 
Preliminary Treatise, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Mechanics, 
Optics, Polarisation of Light, Glossary,and Index. Fifteen Num- 
bers, 8v0, price 8s. : a 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. II. containing Po- 
pular Introduction to Natural Philosophy, Newton's Optics, Op- 
tical Instruments, Thermometer and Pyrometer, Electricity, Gal- 
vanism, Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, Glossary, and Index. 
Nineteen Numbers, 8vo, price 10s, 6d. : 

Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, 5s. 

History of Greece, price 5s. 

Select Biographies. Eighteen Numbers, 8vo. 
price 10s. 


Commerce, by M‘Culloch. Four Numbers, 


price 2s, 6d. is . 
Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and 
Electro-Magnetism, by Dr. Roget. Eleven Numbers, 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
#,* The above Works are neatly done up in cloth and lettered. 
Maps, Nos. 1 to 51, price Js. each Number. 
The same coloured, 1s. 6d. each. 
#,° A Number is published about once a Month. 
had with or without the Plans of Cities. 
Portfolios for the Maps, price 7s. 
Six Maps of the Stars, price 3s. The Same 
coloured, 6s. ¥ 
Six Maps of the World, price 3s. Ditto, 
coloured, 4s, 6d. “ : 
Twelve Maps in Outline, in Two Numbers, 
price 2s. each. z 3 
The Horse; with a Practical Treatise on 
ei In 15 Numbers, 8vo. bound in cloth and lettered, 


Sets may be 


| SCOTLAND, By the Ministers of the respective Pa- 
A 4 ai h . 


rishes, and under the Super o of the So- 
ciety for the Benefit of the Sons and Daughters of the Clergy. 

a N 1 ‘ae in rf Selle price 6s. each, 

: he A ’ 2 o. 1. County of Selkirk, complete, with 
Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzer. | Map, ana Part of the Cuiatg of Forfar. ° — 


land, and a Corner of Italy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. No. 2. Part of the County of Dumfries, with 
ome ) 


Ill. Map. 
Lectures on Poetry and General Literature.| No. 3. Count 
| By James Montgomery, Author of the ** World before the Flood,” | Map, and Part of La 
| &c. &c. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. | 
“A fine specimen of pure English composition.” —New Monthly | 
Magazine, | 


By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L, 
8vo. new edition, 14s. boards. 
A Second Volume of this Work is in the press. 





| 

| 
| 

| 


y of Peebles, complete, with 
narkshire. 


2. The Literary Life and Unpublished Mis. 
| cellanies of John Galt. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price One Guinea and 
3. History of the French Revolution; from 


IV. 5 
Lays forthe Dead. By AmeliaOpie. Feap. | 
the Assembly of the Notables in 1789, to the Establishment of the 
| Directory in 1795. By Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. Advocate. 


8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. 
2 large vols, 8vo. price 1/. 10s. 


4. Tom Cringle’s Log. Reprinted from 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” with Additions and Corrections, In 
| 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s, bound in cloth. 
| VI. |_ 5. British America. By John M‘Gregor, 
Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales. By Esq. with Fifteen Maps. The 2d edition, with numerous Addi- 
George Agar Hansard. 1 vol. feap. 8v0. 60. 6d. tions, in 2 large vols. 8vo. price 11. 108, 
“ A very useful guide to the angler in Wales.”—Lit. Gasetle. 6. Men and Manners in’ America. By the 
VII. Author of “Cyril Thornton.” The 2d edition, 2 vols. 12. 1s. 
Instructions to Young Sportsmen, by Lieut.- | By the same Author, : 
Col. P. Hawker. 7th edition, enlarged (30 Plates and Cuts), is. 1. Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 
cloth, 1808 to 1814, le 5 . 
*« Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his | jy pte A 14, In 8 vols, 18mo. with 14 Plates, price Wd. 72, bennd 


« Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the | - . 
edhject*-cBieshweshs Magastat, 2.. The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thorn- 
VIIL. ton. 2d edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. li. 1s. 

Lectures on the History and Principles of} 7. The Course of Time; a Poem, in Ten 
Painting. By Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. late Professor | Books. By Robert Pollock,A.M. The 12th edition, in foolscap 
of Painting in the Royal Academy. 8vo. 13s. | 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 

«* We strongly recommend this valuable and instructive volume | 
to the world of literature and taste.”—Literary Gazette. | 





Vv. 

Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk and other 
Great People, written chiefly from France and Belgium, in the 
Years 1832, 1833, and 1834. By Simeon South, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

| with 13 Portraits, 26s. 


8. Scenes and Hymns of Life, with other 

Religious Poems. By Felicia Hemans. Price 7s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. Records of Woman; and other Poems. 
The 4th edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 

2. Songs of the Affections, with other Poems. 
In foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

3. The Forest Sanctuary, with other Poems. 
Second edition with Additions, foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


IX. 

Elements of Musical Composition ; compre- 
hending the Rules of Thorough Bass, and the Theory of Tuning. 
By William Crotch, Mus. Doc. Professor of Music in the Univer- | 
sity of Oxford. Small 4to. 2d edition, with Plates, 12s, cloth. | 

By the same Author, Ls | 

Substance of Lectures on Music. 

7s. Gd. 


8vo. price 





X. at 
Conversations on Botany. 12mo. 8th edit. In 4to. price 8s. (containing a highly finished View of 
enlarged, 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s. coloured. the Church), 
DISSERTATION on the ANTIQUI. 


XI. 
Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality, in, TIES of the PRIORY of GREAT MALVERN, Wor. 





&. 6d, 

British Cattle, complete in Nineteen Num- 
bers, bound in cloth and lettered, price 10¢. 6d. 

British Husbandry, complete in Seventeen 
Numbers, bound in cloth and lettered, price 9s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Planting both Timber and) 
Omamental Trees. 8vo. price 3s. cloth boards. x | 

The Mountain Shepherd’s Manual, price 6d. | 

Reports of the Cultivation of Select Farms | 
in England and Scotland. Five Numbers, price 6d. each. | 
*g* The last Number published of the Library of Useful Know- 

ledge is No, 171, Algebraical Geometry, Part 1V. j 





8vo. price 12s. illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, 


, ~ _ | 
HE CONSTITUTION of ENGLAND; | 
or, an Account of the English Government, in which it 
is compared both with the Republican Form of Government, and 
the other Monarchies in Europe. 
By JOHN LOUIS DE LOLME, LL.D. 
Advocate, Citizen of Geneva. 
A new edition, dedicated to the King, with Preface, 
Supplementary Notes, and Index, 
By WILLIAM HUGHES HUGHES, Esq. M.P. F.S.A. F.L.S. 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn; one of 
His Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the County of Middlesex, 
and Cities of Westminster and Oxford; and a Vice-President of | 
the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly, London; H. Slatter; 
J. Vincent, Oxford. 


| 


| 
| 


| 





8vo. 7s. boards, 
UGGESTIONS for IMPROVING the 
. CONDITION of the INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES, by | 
establishing Friendly Societies and Savings’ Banks, in co-opera- | 
tion with each other; accompanied by a Set of Rules and Regu- | 
lations for each; and also by Abstracts from the Two last Acts 
of Parliament which regulate the same. 
By HENRY GREGSON, of Lancaster, Solicitor. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


1 nae 8vo. price ls. sewed, 
ISERY in the MIDST of PLENTY; 
or, the Perversion of the Poor Laws. 
By the Rev. J. BOSWORTH, LL.D, F.R.S. F.A.S. 
ember of the Royal Society of Literature, and Vicar of 
Little Horwood, Buc’ 
J. Hatchard and Son, 187 P 


| 


M | 


ks. 
iccadilly. 
In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. bound in clot 
HE METROPOLITAN EC 
Chare TICAL DIRECTORY; 


hes, Chapels 
Hours of Service, Rc 
ngs. 


h, 

CLESIAS.- 
or, Guide to the Principal 
&c. in London and its Environs, with the 
Remarks on the Preachers, and some Account 


By the Editor of the « Cabinet Annual Register.” 
T. Hurst, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


| and edited by John Bowring. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s, 


| and in whatever has been added to give them the regular form | 


which the Harmony and Coincidence of Duty and Self-interest, 
Virtue and Felicity, Prudence and Benevolence, are explained | 
and exemplified. From the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, Arranged | 


cestershire. 
By the Rev. H. CARD, D.D. F.A.8, 
icar of Great Malvern. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place; 
and Ridge, Worcester. 





| 
Crown 8vo. 12s. bound in canvass, 


HE ANNALS of MY VILLAGE; being | 


a Calendar of Nature for every Month in the Y 

By the Author of “« Select Female Biography,” ‘* Conc! 
Cc panion,” &c. 

Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. accompanied with a new Map of India, 

ar. | and Portrait of the Author, price 24s. 

meget -) ACQUEMORN T’S JOURNEY in INDIA, 
\ in Thibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, in the years 1818—1881, 
Undertaken by order of the French Government. 

** We regard these volumes as exhibiting the most amusing, 
the most impartial, and perhaps the most accurate account of 
the state of society in India that has proceeded ‘som the pen of 
any European.”—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Edward Churton, (late Bul! and Churton,) Library, 
26, Holles Street. 





MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS, 
Vith superb Embellishments, in 18 vols. 


lc nl { 
HE TALES and NOVELS of MARIA 
EDGEWORTH, complete in eighteen monthly vo- 
lumes, price 5s, each, handsomely bound in water-lined cloth, | 
and lettered. The Illustrations are drawn by W. Harvey, and | 
engraved in the first style of excellence by C. Rolls, Goodyear, | 
H. Robinson, Finden, Goodall, Bacon, Englehart, &c. 

This elegant edition corresponds in size and illustration with 
Byron, Crabbe, and the Waverley Novels; and cannot fail to be | 
a desirable acquisition to all libraries. Asa present for youth it | 
is unexceptionable; and for fhe drawing-room table no set of | 
books can be more appropria : 

{ 
| 
| 





Published by Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street, 


PAIN YESTERDAY and TO-DAY. 
By the Author of * Portugal,” &c. &c. 
Cloth, lettered, price 5s. 


Also, 
Poems for Young Children. By the Author 


of “ Castalian Hours.” Gilt edges, price le. 


te. 

London: Balwdin and Cradock, and other Proprietors. 
TALES OF SHAKSPEARE BY CHARLES LAMB. 
Lately published, a new and — edition, with Twenty-two 
superb Cuts, from Designs by Harvey, and finely printed by 

Whittingham, in one volume, 12mo. price 7s. 6d, handsomely | 


bound, | 
‘THE TALES of SHAKSPEARE, designed 
for the Use of Young Persons. The fifth edition. 
By, CHARLES LAMB. 
These Tales are meant to be submitted to the young reader as | 
an introduction io the study of Shakspeare, for which purpose 
his words are used whenever it seemed possible to bring them in; 





Just republished , by Washbourne, Salisbury Square, in royal 


Imo. price 5s, 
EORGE HERBERT’S COUNTRY 


PARSON and SACRED POEMS, complete, with Life, 
from Isaac Walton. 


so, in separate volumes, 


Al 
Herbert’s Country Parson, price 2s. 6d, 


And, 
~ * 
of a connected story, diligent care has been taken toselectsuch | ___ The Temple, Sacred Poems, and Private 
words as might least interrupt the effect of the beautiful English | Ejaculations, price 3s. 
tongue in which he wrote; therefore, words introduced into our | In applying for the above, please to specify Washbourne’s edi- 
language since his time have been as far as possible avoided. tions, which may be had of all Booksellers, in various styles of 
ondon: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. binding. 





Also, lately republished, 12th edition, 

Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry, royal 18mo. 
) price 9s. plain, 20s. coloured, and 12s. prepared for Learners. 

Heraldry of Crests, 4000 Plates, price 10s. 

Endless Amusements; 400 Entertaining Ex. 
periments, 6th edition, 18mo, 2. 6d. cloth and lettered. 

Leith Hay’s Narrative of the Peninsular War, 
2 vols. price 10s. 6d. 


Tales of a Physician, 2 vols, complete, price 


Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


SERIES of LETTERS to a MOTHER 
upon EDUCATION. 
By the Rev. J. F. DENHAM, M.A. 
vening Lecturer of St. Bride’s, 
Also, Part XXVIII, price 4d. of 
The Christian’s Penny Magazine. 
Vol. I. from June 9 to Dec, 30, 1832, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Vol. 11. for 1833, ditto, 5s. 6d.; or any single Parts or Nos. 
C. Wood and Son, Poppin’s Court, Fleet Street. 
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In 18mo, 9d edition, 18¢. boards, 
LEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. 
By A. RICHERAND, 
of the. Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c. 
5th ealuon carefully oe | after thi = eee e 9th French edition, and 
By JAMES s SBPLAND, M. . RF. R.S, & 
London: and Co.; Baldwin and Co. ; Whi and 
Cos J. Duncenj Simpkin and Co.; 8. Highley; and J. ‘Churchill. 


Ini 1 vol. 12mo. ‘prio’ e 64. ii in boards, =i a vane of the Author, 


‘ortrait, 
EMALE SCRIPTURE ‘CHARACTERS, 
exemplifying Female Virtues. 
~ te A Kl NO. 
Printed for J., G., and F, B t. Paul s Church 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; al sold * Hatchard and "Bont 
Piccadilly. 








In 8vo. price 6s. in boards, the Eighteenth edition of 
AMILY WORSHIP; a Course of Morn- 


ing and i Prayers for every Day in the Month. 
To which is peinel. a Discourse on on ao 
the late Rev. JAMES 
One of the Librarians of the British Museum, wt Assistant 
Minister of Welbeck Chapel. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Parochial Instruction ; or, Sermons delivered 
from the Pulpit, at different times, in the Course of Thirty 
Years. 2a edition, 8vo0. Has. 6d. 


12mo. price ‘Be. ‘al board Sy 


e Neg ~~ on YOUNG MAN upon FIRST 
GOING to OXFORD, in Ten Letters, from an Uncle 
to his Nephew. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


"MRS. GORE'’S ‘NEW WORK, 
n 3 vols. only 12s. 


HE ROMANCE ‘of REAL LIFE, 


illustrated in Fourteen Tal 
By the Authoress of “ Sicchers and Donghease.” 
mong these very interesting Tales 
The Maid of Honour, founded) The Hindoo "Mother, an ori- 

on an actual and terrible cir-jental Pastoral, containing, with 
sniaose in the family of thejthe gorgeous scenery in- 
Grevilles. dostan, the conaparat interest of 
The Court at Tonbridge, a gay an Arabian 
Nouvellette, full Sarees Oe The wlng of eye a graceful 
dleaux of Charles's Court at Ton-|illustration of Leslie’ 


Price 74. extra boards, 
HE ANTIQUITIES of GREECE. 
By the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
a deka airéy rage To ivrogoves ath xat Aoryou 
nat igyou NLACad asievnoros RATUMIDET 


Thucyd. ii. 43. 
Second edition. 
Oxford: Printed by S. Collingwood, Printer to the Univer- 
iss Se J. Vincent, Radcliffe Square; and Whittaker and Co, 
ondon, 


Theological Librar A Vol. IX. 
With ORY 6s, the First Volume of the 
of 


et cae the CHURCH 
SCOTLA 


By the’ Rev. "WIcHARL RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Author o of ‘os « Connexion of Sacred and Profane History.” 
* The concluding Volume is in the press. 
St. Paul’s C hyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Previous Volumes of the ong Library :— 
1. Scripture Biography. R. W. Evans, 
M.A, Author of the ‘* Rectory of er = ra z 
2. Histor ry of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By E. Smedley, M.A. 3 vols. with 14 Portraits, 183. 
3. Lives of British Divines. By C. 
Bas, M.A. Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 
Portraits, 12¢. 


4. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Re- 


in 


Riei 





velation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shuttle- | 


worth, D.D. 6s. 
Price 12. 8s. in boards, and 1l. 10s. in silk, illustrated aby 
72 Vignettes, in the same manner as “ Italy,” 


oO E 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, p Eos. 
Comprising the «* Pleasures of Memory,” ‘* Human Life,” &c. 
F Eadell, Strand; and BE. Moxon, Dover Street. 





Just published, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Contents. 

1. Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde; a Dramatic Romance, 

2. The House of Lords. 

3. Godwin’s Lives of the Necroman —.. 
Conolly’s Journey to the North of Ind! 
Improvements in Inland Tramports—Railroads. 
Elliott’s Poems. 
Dr. Roget's Bridgewater Treatise. Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology. 

. Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Admission of Dissenters to the peo Universities. 





bridge, where Grammont, and |picture. 

Hamiiton, and Killigrew, and| Ehrenbreitstein, that almost 
Lady Shrewsbury, and others of| visionary fortress on the Banks 
that brilliant coterie means é the Rhine: the Abbey of 
themeel ves. ; e Last Day of 

The Lettre de Cachet and the the be eee oi Vienna, afford the 
Reign of Terror; fearful exhibi-|most r 
tions of some of the dark pas-'extant of the | oe -and shadows 

sages of French history. of German life. 

“The Bride of Zante, and the} Although these Tales are all 
Soldier Priest. ‘* The former as founded on facts, there is per- 
full of incident as the latter is of, haps nocollection of fictions that 
the tenderest sentiment.” la peals so strongly to the passion 

‘of the lover of romance. 

Published for cm 5 Colburn by R. Bentley; and to be had at 

respectable Libraries. 


TROBINSON CRUSOE, WI WITH V HW. 3 HARVEY'S EMBEL- 


Lately published, a new ae complete inl volume, 12mo. 
Lei SI printed by Whi and i with 49 
superior “Ae tae from Drawings by W. Harvey, price 


jae ‘LIFE. and SURPRISING ADVEN.- 
RES of ROBINSON CRUSOE, of York, Mariner, 
with a Biographical Account of Daniel Defoe, written expressly 


for this edi 
on im ion has been carefully sa een mew ~ the most au- 
correct editions of this fascinating wo! 
ene Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 
DR. ADAM CLARKE'S BIBLE, VoL. IV. 
In imperial 8vo. b's 20s. and in 4to. RK 30s. in cloth boards, 
AM CLARKE’S COM. 
MENTARY on the SCRIPTURES, Volume the 
Fourth (the first of the Old Testament) containing Genesis to 
Deuteronomy inclusive. 
Also, now ready, new edition of Part I. cin — Bro. 28.5 
and in 4to. 3s., to every fc 
in Sixty Parts. 
qin Printed b; for Paes, 
lier in 

















rs. ’s C 
11. The last Session of Parliament, 
London: Longman and Co. - Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





Price ‘bi. neatly - A in RC 


) Slates and RCHNESS. 


By ROBIN =. 
T. Hurst, 65 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


$$$ — 2 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Thirteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
On the 25th inst. will be published, the 13th edition, revised and 
considerably enlarged, of 


THE 0 OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY ; 


By ROBERT. MONTGOMERY, B.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxon. 
Author of “ The Messiah,” “ y door gg the Angel of Life,” 
« Death,” &c. & 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, § Stationers’ Court. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In a few days, in post 8vo. 7s. cloth, 
HE ded CULTIVATOR 
OHN ROGERS, 
Formerly of the Kojal Gardens at Kew, and lately an 
Besides the Routi ain ty ee 
esides the Routine eneral Man: ment, fi Y 
sery to Maturit » description of Species and Varieties 2 bens 
work will include for forming Fruit 
‘ders—planting Sibatie-oien, choosing, and Co 
of proper Stocks—building Walls—and Advice on all matters 
connected with the P: 4 Culture, G Stori 
and Preservation of Fruit. ~~ ie 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 











Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small ea er oy re Newsy 
On November 1, forming 


J STORY of the GERMANIC EMPIRE, 
Vol. I. 
December 1, 
History of the Fall of the Roman Empire, 
By J. C. L. De Sismondi. 2 vols. Vol. IL. 
London: "Longman and Co.; and John a Taylor. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAV ENDISH.” ° 
In WwW few ATC in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


ILL WATCH. F rom the Autobiogra. 
Me wi British Naval Office 
Printed fer James ve 4 Co. in Waterloo Place, 


In a few days will be published, elegantly printed in crown 8r0. 
dedicated to Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


LEGY written in a COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 
By THOMAS GRAY. 
A new edition, each stanza illustrated with a highly finished 
ngraving on Wood from the Designs of 
A.W. Calicott, R.A.) J.J. Chalon, A.R.A.) 8. A. Hart. 
W. Collins, R.A. W. Westall, A.K.A. | Frank Howard, 
J. Constable, R.A. G, Barret. T. Landseer. 
A. Cooper, R.A. W. Boxall. C. Landseer, 
H. Howard, R. -. G. Cattermole. | J. H. Nixon. 
W. Mulready, R.A. | P. Dewint. c.R. Stanley. 
T. Stothard, R. x Copley Fielding. | J. W. Wright. 
R. Westall, RA. | Thales Fielding. 
Printed for John Van Voorst, 3 Paternoster Row. 


On the first of Mavermber, i in one thick ouaiiak 8y0. with ‘penne 
of 200 Iljustrations on Wood, price 12s. cloth boards, 


UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM; 
arranged according to its Organisation. Translated 
from the French, and abri: for the — of Students. 
y H. M‘MURTRIE, M.D. 

*,*_In this edition, Cuvier’s grand outline of the Animal 
Kingdom has been preserved entire, the abridgment being con- 
fined to the description of species, which was confessedly too 
meagre to serve any other purpose than that of a catalogue. 

Il, 
In a thick 18mo. volume, with numerous Illustrations, and a 
— “ag Frontispiece, printed in colours, price 4s. 6d. cloth 
oar’ 


Mhdie’s Natural History of Birds ; ‘explana. 
tory of their S ction, 


anil 
Systematic Arrangement; forming a complete Introduction to 
the Study of Ornithology. 





III. 
In super a Lo 8vo. containing 400 closely printed pages of letter- 


press, and 12 Plates, engraved on Steel by T. Landseer, pride 
7s, 6d. plain, and 13s, 6d. coloured, in cloth boards, the First 
Half Volume of 

The British Cyclopedia of Natural History, 
of Animals, Plants, and 
sautios AF. a pop es view of their Habits, Economy, and 
Structure. The Articles wari | written by Authors eminent 
eS their particular department. Edited and arranged by Charlts 











On the 2ist of October will be published, embellished with 13 
Plates engraved on Aresae best manner, elegantly bound 
in HE < CHR 

eM. CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 

and MISSIONARY ANNUA 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. 

This new Annual will be deveted to the advancement of reli- 
gion “ home, and its m distinguished ¢ and will include Ori- 
ginal C rom d Christian Writers, Tra- 
vellers, and Missionaries. 

N.B, India Proofs of tho Pia Pit jmperial 4to. (limited to 





Also, containing ram ey s 
Drawing-Room § for 1835, with 
Poems by L. E. L .» several of wi vom be set to Original Ma- 
sic, posed expressly for this k. Quarto, tastefully bound, 





of the E . 
‘egg and Son. Chespeldes tT sold by every other Book 
A United Kingdom. 





THE LANDED GENTRY. 
In 8y0. —. —~ ae “__ 7. gee Bearings 


H™zoFy ‘of the COMMONERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and song D. 
JOHN BURK 4 

Ac es to the Peerage and ronetage. 

. . The want of a work of this nature, furnishing a os eooeans of 
all the families lise censtitating the gentry of the united kingdom, 
had long been extensively felt and acknow! 

“ This is a book ofthe interest, and containing, indeed, 
so vast a portion of family ietory as perhaps the annals of no 

‘ country could produce. ...... Besides the descents, inter- 

armorial bearings of every family, it contains the 
most memorable actions of persons who have them- 


price = 


Fisher, 
and Marshall; and. Tie Wabtnes 
burg; and Ogle, Glasgow. 


an and Co.; Simpkin 
ublin; Oliphant, Edin- 





On the 22d of Gouna libe os MH 
HE WIFE’S ; or, the Marriage 
Present. With a Fron » 18mo. =. 3s, 6d.; or 
in white silk, silver edges, with I impression: 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationegs’ Halt Court, Ledgate Street. 


CAF. ROSS’S NARRATIVE of his 

OUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the ARCTIC RE- 
aions, written and published by Himself, at the command of 
His Majesty, is now Lg pm will be ready for delivery in 








selves, intermixed with curious anecdotes. ...... The work de- 
« serves, and it will no doubt command, as extensive a sale as the 
Peerage and ‘onetage of the same indefatigable compiler.”— 


Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; Bell aud Rw 
fute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Du! lin. Subse 
ey are also received by every Bookseller aesugieat @ the 





+ It contains 28 Engravings on Steel Plates, by the 
most eminent Artists, and is pe ublished by subscription, in 4to. 
the demy edition 2/. 2s.; and the reyal, with several of the Plates 
coloured, 24. 12s. 6d. 

—- throughout the Coun 
send an account of the Copies o 
tion, to the Office, 156 Regent S 
OE payment is authorised to be 

ork, 


articularly requested to 
ped, epecifyin, for which edi. 
by the 15th of November. 
but on delivery of the 





» Professor of Mechanical Philosophy. 


Iv. 
18mo. price 2s. 6d, cloth boards, 

The Alphabet of Electricity, for the Use of 
Beginners. By W. Mallinger. Higgins, °G. S. Lecturer on Na- 
tural Philosophy at Guy's 1. 

London : Orr and Smith, y ot Corner, Paternoster Row. 


‘a = the lst November, 1 to ati cantinabl in Monthly Parts, 
price 2s. 6d. Part Il. o 


ILLER’S DICTIONARY of 
GARDENING, BOTANY, and AGRICULTURE. 
The Practical Articles written by the following Contributers:— 
The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, D.C.L.; Sir W. Jardine, Bart. 
F.R.S.E. P. = Sir H. Steuart, Bart, LL.D. F.R.S.E.; Wil- 
liam Aim, Es J. Watker Arnott, Esq. F.L.S.; Edward 
er ae D.; ‘Thomas Castle, F.L.S. Trinity College, 
ambridge; Rev. J. viene DD. F.R.S.B. M.W.S. ; R. Por- 
rest, E mu L.S8.; Mr. A rchibald Sony Mr. Joseph Harrison; 
» Esq.; Messrs. J. 
; E. J. Lance, 
Ls ; R. 


} Medicine in the x 
sonian University, Glasgow; Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.8. 
*,* Part I. with a Ground Plan and Elevation of the splendid 
Conservatory at Sion House, engraved on Steel, by permission 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, and a Botanical Plate 
beautifully coloured. 

London: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
recat 
LONDON: Publis hed every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, « 

the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, ears 
Street; sold alao by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exchange: 4 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; 4. and 
Black, Bdinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Patterws 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin. Agent 
Sor America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 

J, MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 








